


COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about the 
only people left in the world who still have a 
free choice 

We live where and how we pretty much 
please. We worship God in the Church of our 
choice. We can work where we like it best for 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not feat 
the consequences 

Uhat concept of life didn’t originate here 
It’s a dream that’s been translated in every 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded 
together as neighbors 

Yet, strangely, the vast majority of those 
who live on earth are groping m the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization 

The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 
of the individual in his pursuit of happiness 
The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this thev base ther hopes for their highest 


unbitions as tree Americans 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO 
Chicago 2 Illinois 


Healt] Accident 


































Now-Carusos Records 


Sound Like CAF ISU; 


The Reason... 


ZENITH’S NEW COBRA-MATIC 
Record Player with 


PITCH and TEMPO CONTROL! 


Did you know that records should be played at ex- 
actly the same speed they were recorded ? Otherwise 
they will be “off” not only in pitch and tempo, but in 
tone quality as well. 

It's a little known fact, but all record players (in- 
cluding Zenith’s prior to the Cobra-Matic) vary in 
turntable speed at time of manufacture and get worse 
as they grow older. A difference of only 1 R.P.M. 
(Revolution Per Minute) will make an LP (Long 
Playing 3313) record sound sharp or flat by more 
than a quarter tone! And two brand new phonographs Cobra-Matic Record Player and Black Magic TV Make Zenith the World’s 
may differ by almost a full half-tone in pitch! Greatest TV-Radio-Phonograph Combination! Illustrated —the New 
ee ; ; Zenith® “Keats,” with 146 sq. in. Glare-Ban “Blaxide”® Rectan- 

ZENITH COBRA-MATIC is the only automatic rec- gular Tube Screen, and built-in provision for proposed new UHF 
ord player that lets you play records at the exact speed channels; Cobra-Matic Record Player; FM-AM Radio. Period cab- 
for perfect pitch, tempo and timbre! It plays not only inet, luxurious Mahogany veneers. 
33V4, 45 and 78 B.P.M, beac chacousnencls cf spocecis bee aan - 
tween, including the coming new 16 R.P.M. Now, 
even your cherished old time Gold Seals, Columbias, 
Victors, Brunswicks, that were recorded at different 
speeds, can be played with perfect pitch, tempo and 
thrilling new tonal quality! 

You must see and hear this greatest development in 
modern record playing before you buy any phono- 
gtaph. Your Zenith dealer invites you — today. 


Another great *zenitH FiRst*—obtainable ONLY IN ZENITH 


Zenith Radio Corporation * Chicago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Yeors of **Know-How”’ in Redionics® Exclusively 
Also Mokers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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in A New Musical 


The King and I 


Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS 


Book and Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam” by 
MARGARET LANDON 
with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF-DORETTA MORROW 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Costumes designed by IRENE SHARAFF 


Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA., W. 44 St 
Eves. at 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:25 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 





Presented in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK + DIOSA COSTELLO 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC, West 44 St. 
Eves. 8:30. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 2:30 
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JEFFREYS 


COLE PORTER 
SAM & BELLA SPEWACK 
SAM S$. SHUBERT THEA.,W. 44 St. Mats 


eee 





Wed. & Sat 


“The grandest, gayest musical 
I've seen in years.” 


John Chapmon, News 


CHANNING 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave, 
Air-Cond. Mats. —Wed. & Sat 











Calendar of 


Summer Events 


Summer Theatres 


CALIFORNIA 


Greek Theatre Productions, Inc. 
Griffith Park, Les 


Gene Mann; 10 week season opens July 2. 


Angeles, Calif. Prod: 


La Jolla Playhouse 

La Jolla, California. Prod: Mce- 
Peck, Mel Dir: 
James Nielson & guest directors. 9 week 
July 3. Plays scheduled: 
Hilda Crane and Come Back, Little Sheba. 


Dorothy 


Guire, Gregory Ferrer; 


season opens 


ILLINOIS 


Chevy Chase Summer Theatre 

One mile north of Wheeling, Illinois on Mil- 
Ave. Route 21. 12 week 
opens June 18 with Eddie Dowling in the 
new Saroyan play The Violin Messiah. 


waukee season 


Venthouse Theatre 

Highland Park, Ill. Prod: Herb Rogers; 
Dir: Michael Farrell. 16 week season which 
opened June 1 with The Heiress terminates 
September 23. Group claims they are first 
professional theatre unit to present drama 
under canvas. Plays scheduled for this sea- 
son are The Innocents, Anna Christie, Arms 
and the Man, Hilda Crane, etc. 


MAINE 


Camden Hills Theatre, Inc. 

Vaine. Prod & Dir: Hers« hel & 
Bricker. Opens July 17. Schedule will in 
clude a Shakespeare Festival of Romeo & 
Juliet, The Tempest, Hamlet, Much 
Ado About Nothing. 


Camden, 


and 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Summer Theatre 


Boston, Mass. Prod: Lee Falk. 


12th season. 


Theatre's 


Cape Playhouse 

Mass. Prod: 
Arthur 

ducer; Dir: Arthur Sircom. Opens July 2. 


Ri hard 


Sircom, 


Dennis, 


Aldrich, in 


absentia, associate pro- 


Falmouth Playhouse 
Cod. Mass. Prod: 
Richard Aldrich, in absentia, Robert Crane, 


Coonamesset, 


Cape 
Arthur Sircom, associate producers; Dir: 


Harry Ellerbe. Opens July 2. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor Drama Festival 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Keene Summer Theatre 

Keene, N. H. Prod: Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
T. Colony; Man. Dir: Herbert V. Gellen, 
10 week season opens July 2; 5 plays with 


end musical plays will run 2 weeks. 


lre, 


musit 


Lakes Region Playhouse 
Giljford-Laconia, N. H. Prod: Alton Wilkes: 
Dir: Peter Kass; 10 week season we 
July 1. Schedule includes 2 new plays, 


NEW JERSEY 


Ivy Tower Playhouse 
Spring Lake, N. J. Prod: Rea John Powers. 
Dir: Theresa Hayden; 10 week season be 


gins July 3 with Charlie’s Aunt. 


NEW YORK 


Cazenovia Summer Theatre 
Cazenovia, N. Y. Prod: John P. Samuels: 8 


week season with stars. 


John Drew Memorial Theatre 
East Hampton, L.1., N.Y. Prod: Phillip 


Barry, Jr. 8 week season opens July 9. Stars, 


Rockland County Playhouse 


Spring Valley, N. Y. Prod: David R. 
Mushabac: Dir: Gene Frankel; 10 to M4 
week season opens July 1 with The En 


chanted. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Theatre-by-the-Sea 


Matunuck, R. 1. Prod: Donald Wolin, Hal 
Wise, Harold Shiff; Stars. 9 week season 
starts July 2. Annie Get Your Gun, Any- 


thing Goes with Veronica Lake. and a pre- 


Broadway tryout of new play scheduled. 


VERMONT 


Brattleboro Summer Theatre 
Brattleboro, Vt. Prod. and Dir 


i: . 20 
Young; Stars. 7 week season opens July I2 


Harry L. 


VIRGINIA 


Matoaka Lake Amphitheatre 
Williamsburg, Va. Prod: The 
Corporation; Dir: Howard 


week season opens July 2 with The Com- 


Jamestown 


Scammon; 9 


mon Glory for fifth season. 


JULY 1951 
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Dance Festivals 
(merican Dance Festival 
Connecticut College, Palmer Auditorium, 
Vew London, Conn. 4th Season. Perform- 
evenings of Aug. 16, 17 and 18; 
satinee, Aug. 19. Faculty: Doris Hum- 
ahrevy, Jose Limon, William Bales, Sophie 
Maslow. Jane Dudley, Mary Wigman, etc. 


ances: 


Performers: José Limon Dance Co. and 
Nudley-Maslow Bale Co. Premiéres of 
Limon’s Tonanzinita with Mexican cast and 
» duet Dialogues with Limon and Lucas 


Hoving. Directors: Ruth Bloomer and Mar- 
tha Hill. 


Colorado College Dance Concert 
(olorado College, Fine Arts Center Thea- 
tre. Colorado Springs, Colo. August 9-10. 
Summer Dance Director: Hanya Holm. 


Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 

near Lee, Mass. 10th Season. June 29- 
Sept. 9 Founder-Director: Ted Shawn. 
Fthnic, modern and _ ballet 
Faculty: Antony Tudor, Myra Kinch, José 
Limon, La Meri, Ruth St. Denis, Josefina 


repertoire. 


Garcia, Margaret Craske, Jean Leon 
Destine, etc. Performances: During Tangle- 
wood season beginning July 25-Aug. 8 and 
) Wed. evening and Thurs. matinees. Week- 
nd performances on Fri. and Sat. through 


Sept 2. 


Perry Mansfield Festival 

Steamboat Springs. Colo. Oldest Dance & 
Drama Camp in the country. July 31-Aug. 
25. Directors: Charlotte Perry and Portia 
Mansfield. Program includes performances 
{ Ondine, First Born by Christopher Fry, 
Carousel, As You Like It: Square Dance 
Festival: Dance Concert with original 
works. Dance Director: Harriette Ann Gray. 


Music Festivals 


\spen Festival 
ispen, Colo. July 2-Aug. 27. 
ree musical programs each week by reci 


sts and ensembles. Dir Joseph Rosen- 


| rogram: 


stack; artists: Raya Garbousova, Paganini 


‘Juartet, 


Bach Festival 


. Calif. Sunset Auditorium. July 16 
22. Program: Choral & Instrumental musi 
Bach and others; Conductor: Gastone 


sigli. 


Berkshire Music Festival 


langlewood Season, Lenox. Vass. July ae 
Au 


erkshire Music Center—July 2-Aug. 12; 
Bach-Haydn-Mozart—Julvy 7-July 22: Berk 


shire Festival—July 26-Aug. 12. Program: 


12. Season divided into three parts: 


| 


Theatre-Concert Hall, Sat. eve. at 8:15 and 
Sun. afternoons at 3:00, Julv 7-July 22. six 
oncerts by Boston Symphony conducted by 
Uharles Munch, featuring Bach's Branden- 
ourg Concerto No. 1, Haydn's Symphony 
Vo. 99. in E-flat 


major and Mozart's Sere- 


nade in B flat for wind instruments, K.361. 

. Concerts in the Shed, Thurs. and Sat. 
eve. at 8:15 and Sun. afternoons at 3:00, 
July 26-July 29, three concerts conducted by 
Charles Munch featuring Weber's Overture 
to Oberon, Beethoven's Overture to Fidelio, 
Prokofieff's Symphony No. 6 and Copland’s 
Quiet City. Aug. 2-4 two concerts conducted 
by Charles Munch; Aug. 5 concert con- 
ducted by Eleazar de Carvalho; Aug. 9-12 
concerts conducted by Charlies Munch will 
feature Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis with 
Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
phony No. 6, Pathétique. 


well known soloists; 


Chautauqua Institution 

Chautauqua, New York. July 1-Aug. 26. 
Program: Opera, orch. and chamber music; 
Conductor: Franco Autori. 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Festival 
30th Season. Zoological Gardens Pavillion, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. June 24-August. Six weeks 
of opera. Mus. Dir.: Fausto Cleva. Program: 
Madame Butterfly, Carmen and Aida. 


Esplanade Concerts 

Boston, Mass. Hatch Memorial Shell, 
Charles River Esplanade. Month of July. 
Program: Free nightly concerts for three 
weeks with soloists and chorus. Conductor: 


Arthur Fiedler. 


Hollywood Bow! Concerts 

Hollywood, Calif. 30th Anniversary Season. 
8 weeks July 10-Sept. Program: July 10- 
14: Die Fledermaus with Franz Waxman 
conducting; July 21: Annual Gershwin 
Concert with Johnny Green conducting; 
July 31: Cole Porter concert, David Rose 
conducting; July 26-28 and Aug. 2-4: Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo: Aug. 14-18: lida. 
Aug. 28-31, Sept. 1: Student Prince with 
Sigmund Romberg conducting first night. 
Sept. 8: Lily Pons with Kostelanetz as con- 


ductor. 


Lewisohn Stadium Concerts 

Lewisohn Stadium, N. Y. 6 week outdoor 
season opening June 28. Stadium Chair- 
man: Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer. Pro- 
gram: Ballet Theatre Night, Verdi Requiem 
Night, Die Fledermaus Night, Italian Night 
with Richard Tucker and others, Rodgers 
& Hammerstein Night, Sigmund Romberg 
Night, Gilbert & Sullivan Night, etc. Con 
ductors: Dimitri Mitropoulos, Pierre Mon 
teux, Valdimir Golschmann, and Alexander 
Smallens. Guest Artists: Ezio Pinza, Jea 
nette MacDonald, Dorothy Kirsten, Patrice 
Munsel, Richard Tucker, Irra Petina and 
Anna Marie Alberghetti. Instrumentalists: 
Oscar Levant, Mischa Elman, Nathan Mil 
stein, Joseph Szigeti, Yehudi Menuhin and 


Claudio Arrau. 


Trapp Family Music Farm 
Stowe, Vt. July 9-Aug. 30. Four 10-day Sing 
Weeks with Trapp Family singers. 


Summer Operettas 


Cape Cod Musical Circus 


Hyannis, Mass. Dir: Arthur Kent. Opens 








JOSE FERRER presen 
2 SMASH COMEDY HITS 
“Unquestionably the most all- 


out excitement in the current 
theatre!"’— Hawkins, W.-Tel. & Sun 


STALAG 
iG 


by DONALD EDMUND 
BEVAN ond TRICINSKI 


“UPROARIOUS!” 


— ATKINSON, 
Times 


ROBERT BINNIE 


PRESTON BARNES 


IN THE HILARIOUS HIT 


Twentieth Century 


by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
Based on a play by Bruce Millholiand 


Alr-Cond. FULTON, W. 46 St. + Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY FOR 
BOTH PLAYS THROUGH LABOR DAY 


BOTH PLAY 


**Green Grow the Lilacs’’ by LYNN RIGGS 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Production Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Evgs.: Orch. 4.80; Mezz. $3.60; Bale. $3., 


2.40, 1.80. Mots. Thurs. & Set.: Orch. $3.60; 
Merz. $3.; Bolc. $2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax Incl. 


BROADWAY THEA. B'way ot S3rd St. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





300 
Summer Theatres 


where you can act 


read: 
SUMMER THEATRE 
DIRECTORY 


The book with all the summer theatres 
listed, producers, directors, names, ad- 
dresses. Types of actors wanted. How 
many apprentices taken, fee, type of 
shows produced, and other vital data. 


Price $1.00. 


Published by 
SHOW BUSINESS 
\ Leo Shull Publication 
155 W. 46th, NYC, 19 PL, 7-0530 
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July 2 for 9 week season. Great Waltz first 
show. 


The Music Theatre 

Route 41 and County Line Rd. near High- 
land Park, Ill. Mgr. Dir: Barfie O’Daniels, 
formerly the producer of Detroit’s Civic 
Light Opera. The repertoire this season will 
include Two Hearts in Three-Quarter Time. 


Parlor Operetta Tent Theatre 
Northern N. J. Prod: Leonard Plato. Plays 
17 weeks, opens in June. Will try out Any- 
thing for a Song, a new musical by Leonard 
Plato & Anthony Naylor with music by 
Merten Krouse. 


Art Festivals 


Gallup Inter-Tribal Ceremonial 
Gallup, New Mexico. August 9, 10, 11 and 
12. Program: Indian dancing, historical 
pageants, Indian art exhibitions at Gallup 
Museum, music events and other art activi- 
ties. 


Laguna Beach Festival of Art 

Irvine Bowl, Laguna Beach, Cal. 16th An- 
nual Festival of Arts and Pageant of the 
Masters. July 21-Aug. 5. Sponsored by the 
Festival of Arts Association. Program: 
Pageant of the Masters, a two and one-half 
hour production, staging famous works of 
art posed by living models. First Annual 
National Art Exhibition, promoting $3,000 
art competition. 


Provincetown Art Festival 

Provincetown, Mass. Sponsored by Province- 
town Art Assoc. 37th season July 2-Sept. 3 
or 4; Forums, musicals, documentary films. 


Santa Fe Fiesta Show and Festival 
Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. M. 
8th Annual Exhibition of N. M. Painters 
and Sculptors. Aug. 19-Sept. 16. Open to all 
N. M. artists. . . . Santa Fe Fiesta Week: 
Sept. 1. Program: Historical pageants, In- 
dian dances, theatre. 


Woodstock Art Festival 

Woodstock, New York. Program: Labor 
Day Weekend—Art Conference sponsored 
by Artists’ Equity Assoc.; Music Festival, 
sponsored by Friends of New Music So- 
ciety; exhibitions at Woodstock Galleries 
middle of June through Labor Day; Wood- 
stock String Quartet, Maverick Concerts; 
Woodstock Theatre and Maverick Theatre. 


Art Exhibitions 


Fogg Art Museum 
Toulouse-Lautrec. June 15-Sept. 1: The 
Wertheim Collection. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue and 82 St., N. Y. City. Through 
Summer: Winslow Homer Watercolor 


Drawings and Prints; Seeds of Fashion. 


4 


Museum of Modern Art 

11 West 53 Street, N. Y. City. July 18-Aug. 
19: Birth of the Muses by Lipchitz. July 
18-Aug. 19: Modern Bible Illustration— 
prints by Rouault, Picasso, Chagall. Aug. 
21-Sept. 30: German Expressionism—Kirch- 
ner, Schmidt-Rotluff, Heckel, Muller and 
Nolde. Aug. 29-Oct. 18: Ensor—retrospec- 
tive exhibit. 


European Festivals 


THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 1951 


Program for Entire Festival 

July 2-14: Cheltenham Festival of British 
Contemporary Music. Seventh Annual Fes- 
tival. First performances of works by E. J. 
Moeran, John Gardner, Humphrey Searle. 
First performance of Brian Easdale’s The 
Sleeping Children, libretto by Tyrone 
Guthrie. 


July 3-8: Llangollen Festival. (International 
Musical Eisteddfod.) Program: Choirs and 
groups of dancers from different countries 
will meet and perform. Concerts nightly. 


July 18-Aug. 10: 


Concerts in the Cathedral; a new play 


Canterbury Festival. 


Vakers of Violence by Robert Gittings, 
1951 successor to Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral. Ballet Rambert will give ballet 
on Canterbury Tales. 


July 22-Aug. 12: Liverpool Festival. Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet and Covent Garden Opera Co. 
will perform. English Opera Group under 
Benjamin Britten and Covent Garden Opera 
under Sir Thomas Beecham will present in- 
timate opera. Old Vic Theatre in all-star 
Shakespearean production. 


Aug. 6-11: The Royal National Eisteddfod 
of Wales-Llanrwst. Oldest of British Fes- 
tivals. Gorsedd ceremonies include the 
Crowning of the Bard and the Chairing of 
the Bard. Eisteddfod concerts held every 
evening. Eisteddfod Choir made up of 600 
voices from North Wales will include 
Stabat Mater by Dvorak and Samson by 
Handel and Brahm’s Requiem. Perform- 
ances of plays will.take place every evening 
in Welsh language. 


August 19-Sept. 8: Edinburgh 5th Interna- 
tional Festival of Music and Drama. New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra will perform. 
Soloists: Myra Hess, Zino Francescatti, 
Robert Casadesus, Rudolf Serkin and Solo- 
mon. Conductors: Bruno Walter and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. Opening concert Aug. 19. 
London Philharmonic with Sir Adrian Boult 
conducting. Glyndebourne Opera will pre- 
sent a new production of Don Giovanni. 
Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion with Margaret 
Lockwood will be produced first week; 
second week Peter Brook’s production of 
Shakespeare’s A Winter’s Tale with John 
Gielgud and Diana Wynward; third week 
a company from Theatre de l’Atelier, Paris, 
under André Barsacq’s direction will pre- 


sent two of Jean Anouilh’s plays—Le Bg 
des Voleurs and Le Rendez-vous de Senlis. 
International Film Festival. Sadler's Wells 
Opera will present world premiére of Ben. 
jamin Britten’s new opera Billy Budd 
Tyrone Guthrie’s famous production Ane 
Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, will be pre. 
sented. 


FRANCE 
Paris’ 2000th Birthday 


July: A night will be devoted to the artists 
of Montparnasse highlighted by a costume 
ball. 


July 8: Designated as the actual 2000th 
birthday of the city of Paris. Grand Car. 


nival will take place. 


August: Ceremonies will be held in all the 
famous chateaux: Versailles, Fontainebleau, 
Compiégne, Rambouillet, and the Abbey of 
Royaumont. 


September: Participation in the Bimillenary 
celebrations of the Paris high fashion ip. 
dustry. 


Versailles (Seine-et-Oise) Nat. 
Festival 

June 24-July: French classical music of 
17th, 18th, 19th and 20th centuries; con- 
ductor, Roger Desormieres; organist Marcel 
Dupre; clavichordist, Wanda Landowska. 
Moliére Season: L’Ecole des Femmes, Am- 
phitryon with Comédie Frangaise and Louis 
Jouvet company. 


Casals Music Festival 

Perpignan, Pyrenes Orientales, France 
July 10-26: Soloists: Pablo Casals, Rudolf 
Serkin, Myra Hess, Isaac Stern, Eugene 
Istomin, Erica Morini, William Primrose, 
Alexander Schneider, Jennie Tourel and 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski. 


ITALY 


Venice Festival 
July-Sept.: Inter. Theatre Festival. 


Aug. 8-18: Il Inter. Exhibit of Scientific 
Films and Documentaries; III Inter. Fes- 
tival of Films for Children. 


Aug. 20-Sept. 10: Inter. Film Festival. 
Sept.: Inter. Music Festival. 


Sept. 5-10: I Inter. Fashion and Movie 
Fashion Festival. 


Milan Festival 
Oct.-Nov.: La Scala Autumn Concert Sea 


son. 
AUSTRIA 


Salzburg Festival 

July 27-Aug. 31: Fifteen operas, eight or- 
chestral concerts with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic conducted by world’s leading com 
ductors, thirteen dramatic presentations be- 
sides the Everyman drama. 


THEATRE ARTS. JULY 1957 
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bate 


Judith Anderson 
Jose Ruben 


in “As You Desire Me”? 


FREE 








This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 
3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


tt the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
A been captured in this superb volume. Over 3000 
photographs of all the important plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Anna Held, Judith Anderson, Laurette Taylor, Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 
cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours 
on end. It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. 


—— Do You Remember: 


Fred and Adele Astaire 
in “The Band Wagon”? 





-TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 





Helen Hayes in 
“Mary of Scotland”? 


mous 
since 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


The Fireside Theatre is an important new 
service to drama lovers. It brings you the full 
text of the new stage successes, each in a hand- 
some volume. 

Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
The cultural advantages are obvious, for you 
will gain a fuller appreciation of the new 


plays. You will know them intimately, scene 


by scene. You can savor their full richness; 
re-read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic 
successes. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have 
won the plaudits of both the critics and the 
public. You receive them as soon as possible 
alter opening night—to read, enjoy, and dis- 
cuss while everyone is still talking about them. 
You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members 
feceive a tree subscription to ‘Curtain Time,” 
an informative and entertaining play-review. 
It describes each selection in advance, so that 


THE ATRE 





you may decide whether or not you want it. 
You need accept only four selections a year. 
The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
charges—less than the price of a balcony seat. 
The volumes are handsomely bound, and soon 
grow into a library well worth having. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward, 
Katherine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude 
Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 
known theatrical people highly commended 
the Fireside Theatre. “A wonderful idea,” 
says Roland Young. “It will bring new de- 
light to thousands.” 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you a free copy of the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre, together with your first selection. If 
not delighted, you may return both books in 
10 days and your membership will be can- 


celled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-7, 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


John Barrymore 


as “Hamlet”? 


1900 


Measures over a foot high 
3000 photographs of fa- 
plays 


Marilyn Miller 
as “Peter Pan”? 





Tallulah Bankhead 
in “The Little Foxes”? 


a 


and players 








— 





THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 
Dept. TA-7, 575 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA- 
TION — “A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre,"’ together with my first selection, and en- 
roll me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I 
return both books within 10 days you will cancel 
my membership. If I keep them, you will send me 
“Curtain Time’’ in advance of each new play selec- 
tion and I will pay $1.89, plus shipping charges 
for my first selection, I will keep ‘‘A Pictorial Hs. 
tory of The American Theatre’’ as a FREE Gift, and 
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© To know Chicago is to love it—if you're the type 
that goes for big cities. That happens to be my dish. 

To meet its refreshing and wholesome people; to 
breathe its Lake Michigan-washed air; to inhale the 
aroma of this melting pot of the Mid-west, and to sense 
the quickening tempo of this colossus of steel, grain, 
and hog-butchering is to get the feeling of Chicago. 

It’s a city that pulsates with commerce and industry ; 
that loves its art and theatres; that delights in fine 
foods and cuisines; that likes its strip-teasers and 
rowdy entertainment; that tolerates slums and skid 
rows; that worships its sports heroes; that blushes be- 
cause of its crime record and proudly proclaims its 
civic virtues. It’s a paradise of paradox. 

To appreciate Chicago and its growth, you must re- 
member that only 125 years ago, or just about the time 
of the Jessel and Cantor expedition westward, it was a 
community of 14 taxpayers (seven of them delinquent), 
35 voters and a total real estate evaluation of $8,000. 


_ crete Tt pi eee: 


Today, it’s the second largest city in the nation, with 
a population of approximately 31% millions and wealth 
that runs into the billions. It’s the railway capital of 
the country and the printing capital of the world. It’s 
one of the country’s two leading steel cities and the 
grain center of the world. It’s the home of the largest 
stockyards and the biggest grain pit (the board of 
trade) on the globe. It’s also the site of some of the 
country’s foremost educational institutions and mu. 
seums, as well as the home of some of America’s richest 
hoodlums and policemen—and George Jessel and Eddie 
Cantor still are making regular pilgrimages. 

To capture the spirit of Chicago you must stroll down 
Michigan Boulevard, with Grant Park and the blue of 
Lake Michigan to the east and skyscrapers of steel to 
the west—or State street, with its huge department 
stores, including the world-famous Marshall Field & Co. 
—or Maxwell street, where the merchants conduct their 
business in the street mostly from pushcarts as their 











forefathers did for centuries in European homelands. 

To get the feel of paradoxical Chicago, you should 
visit the Pump Room, swank spa for the celebrities, and 
then for contrast see the strip-tease joints of west Madi- 
son, Once, Chicago was the cafe center of America, 
with dozens of topnotch night clubs dotting the Loop 
and near North side. Now, only the major night club 
survives, the Chez Paree, home of the big names. 

The lavish estates of Chicago suburbs and the pent- 
houses along Lake Shore Drive indicate the tremendous 
wealth of its uppercrust citizenry, but equally as rep- 
resentative of Chicago are the slums of the West and 
South side, where humans are crowded into tenements 
like cattle into the stalls of the stockyards. 

Chicago prides itself on ‘bigness’ like vast Soldier 
Field, which dominates the outer drive as it wends its 
way southward. Here the biggest crowd in fight history 
saw Gene Tunney defeat Jack Dempsey in their return 
match and gatherings of 100,000-plus have watched 
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‘This is 





Army play Navy and all-star football games. “Bigness,’ 
too, is typified by the Chicago Stadium, largest indoor 
arena in America, where hockey, basketball, fights, 
and political conventions draw 25,000 spectators, 

Chicago also means Wrigley Field, most beautiful of 
all major league baseball parks, home of the Cubs in 
summer and the Bears in the fall—and huge Comiskey 
Park, where the White Sox entertain their loyal follow- 
ing and the Cardinals entertain the Bears. 

Few persons are now alive who can remember it, but 
Chicago once was the capital of the film industry. That 
was in the long ago days, before Hollywood, when the 
Essanay Studios on the North side gave forth Gloria 
Swanson, Francis X. Bushman, Wallace Beery, W. C. 
Fields and, yes, Louella Parsons. Jessel and Cantor, by 
this time, were established stars on Broadway. 

Chicago is vast and warm and exciting, but without 
the nerve-wracking pace of New York. Pardon my pro- 
vincialism, but I love it! 


hicago 


by Irving Kupcinet 


fran byrne 
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Riccardo’s: 





by Ben Hecht 


The warm, friendly personality of Riccardo, his love of the arts, of people, is reflected in 
his restaurant, where today gregarious Chicagoans gather. Working press, writers and 
researchers of national magazines, and photographers, have their own little club room, 
the Padded Cell, where they eat hurriedly, or relax and talk over a drink. Membership 
cards are issued, but if dues are ever paid, members are ousted. To aid artists, each month 
exhibits are hung, sometimes unknowns, frequently the work of those who have achieved 
fame. The murals, depicting the arts, behind the palette-shaped bar, valued at $50,000, 
are by Aaron Bohrod, the Allbright twins, Melvin Zsissly and Ivan LeLorraine, Rudolph 
Weisenborn, William Schwartz, Vincent D’Agostino; and Riccardo’s on the dance. 
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@ In the time I lived in Chicago, from 1910 to 19 
twenty something (I obviously dislike remembering the 
year | left it), Chicago was a prose town. We had a 
lot of poets but they wrote usually in prose—a bit 
gaudier and more sententious than was to be found in 
our newspaper columns. A rhymer would have been 
run out of town in those violent ‘modern’ days. 

As for playwrights, they were as rare as rubies. A 
few of us wrote plays—even ‘three acters,’ but it was 
an activity that was looked down on. The first play | 
wrote was a collaboration with Sherwood Anderson. 
It was Benvenuto Cellini, and we wrote it in secret. 

Our theatre came almost entirely from New York 
and, like everything else that came from New York, it 
had small standing in our eyes. We looked on New 
York much as New York looks on Hollywood today— 
as a spawning ground for semi-literate commercialism. 

God knows what inspired this Olympian snobbery— 
but it was there. It was not only in our literary groups 
bombinating away in saloons and ateliers. It was also 
in our newspaper local rooms. We considered New 
York newspaper people a footling, amateur tribe of 
journalists and believed (rather childishly) that with 
the exception of Damon Runyon, Gene Fowler and a 
few other Westerners, most of them were homosexuals. 

Theatrically and journalistically we were a land- 
locked town, no more touched by the glamor of Broad- 
way than the glories of Nineveh. But, oddly enough, 
we had the finest group of drama critics I have ever 
known. | am quite certain I am writing out of fact and 
not nostalgia. 

They were Ashton Stevens, Percy Hammond, O. L. 
Hall, Charles Collins and Amy Leslie. And there were 
a few pinch hitters like Frederick Donaghey, Shephard 
Butler, Lloyd Lewis and Richard Henry Little. 

Even the worst of them, Amy Leslie, was a delight 
to read. Amy wrote as if smothered in the mantle of 
Ouida. Her prose was ornate and endless. She had a 
girlish mind that was often forced to defend itself 
against the profanities and lecheries of the dramas that 
came to town. But unlike most moralists who take to 
criticism our Amy was never vicious. She shuddered, 
blushed, and was polite when she wrestled with Evil. 

Derogatory reviews were, however, rare in the Daily 
News, for the rhapsodies of adulation were Amy’s forte. 
Given half an excuse Amy gave birth to a sunrise of 
words. No drama critic I have read since, not even 
Alexander Woollcott, could swoon as madly in front of 
the footlights as our Amy Leslie. 

Ashton Stevens shared with Miss Leslie her mysteri- 
ous virtue, that is—a virtue mysterious for Chicago. 
This was a love of the theatre. His relation to critic 
Amy, however, ended there. For Ashton was as fas- 
tidious a writer as Saki. He would much rather have 
attended an opening night barefooted than written of 
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it with a single sloppy phrase. 

I remember of the hundreds of Stevens’ reviews I 
read chiefly that they were always sprightly and full 
of witty good manners. Our Ashton could bring bad 
drama or bad acting to its knees but he did it like a 
gentleman with a rapier and never a Storm Trooper 
running amuk with a bludgeon. 

He was (and is) indeed of that rare tribe of witty 
men that the French once produced—de Gourmont and 
Anatole France—who found more pleasure in using 
their wit to brighten praise than to sharpen malice. 

Between Ashton and Percy Hammond lay a differ- 
ence chiefly of personality. Like Ashton, Mr. Hammond 
was a critic whose literary hair was never rumpled. 
They shared an epigrammatic ink pot. And their re- 
views written at top speed to catch a deadline had a 
similar air of detachment and precision. Haste never 
surprised them into a cliché or an impersonal utterance. 

But Percy was a pessimist. He was related in no 
way to the bevy of sadists whose hurried and gleeful 
massacres mark many of our critical columns today. 
Although during his reign on the Tribune Percy Ham- 
mond was known as our most ‘lethal critic,’ | remember 
of his reviews that they were written always aloofly 
and with a devotion to the charm of words rather than 
the unedited outcries of ego. His “bad notices’ were 
invariably witty and persuasive. 

‘Doc’ Hall beside whom I worked on the Journal was 
the professor of our critical group. He was a man of 
surprising theatrical knowledge. It was not the knowl- 
edge of a pedant but an analyst. It was his pleasure 
to dissect a play, whether a good or bad one. I remem- 
ber his reviews as illuminating lessons in play writing 
and psychological essays on acting. 

I recall of my time in Chicago the arrival of many 
exciting plays—Beyond the Horizon, Hindle Wakes, 
The Playboy of the Western World, The Bad Man and 
George M. Cohan’s first brilliant musical review. There 
were also the activities of Maurice Browne who kept 
hurling Ibsen and Pinero at our non-drama conscious 
citizenry; and of a little theatre called The Players’ 
Workshop for which Kenneth Sawyer Goodman and 
I wrote numerous ‘one acters’; and of Morris Gest, 
David Belasco, and Florenz Ziegfeld who brought their 
New York magic to our Loop. 

But it is of none of these I think when I remember 
Chicago as a drama center. Our one top home product 
was drama criticism—and I offer to any publisher who 
may be gunning for an exciting literary novelty, this 
sure-fire project. A book containing the dramatic criti- 
cisms of Ashton Stevens, Percy Hammond, O. L. Hall, 
Amy Leslie and the whimsies of Charles Collins and 
Dick Little would fascinate readers today as they once 
fascinated a metropolis with as little interest in the 
stage as in European politics. 
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Claudia Cassidy 


Medusa of 
the Mid-west 


by Richard B. Gehman 


@ If the theatre in Chicago is, as has been claimed, 
a dead duck, and which nobody in his right mind 
would deny (in mid-season this year, only The Moon 
Is Blue and South Pacific were running in extended 
engagements), it may be due in part to the fact that 
some overly timid producers think twice before they 
bring a show before the gaze of Claudia Cassidy. 
People have declared that the drama critic of the Chi- 
cago Tribune can close a show with a bad review, 
although this has been disproved time and again (her 
essay on South Pacific, for example, was decidedly 
disillusioned; the show is sold out through Labor Day.) 
The fear which some producers, directors and ac- 
tors hold for Miss Cassidy may in part be motivated 
by a realization of their own inadequacy and unwilling- 
ness to recognize the truth; it may actually have some- 
thing to do with the lack of vitality, confidence and 
imagination that prevails in the present-day theatre. 
The great majority of critics, bombarded as they are 
continually by mediocrity which would have been un- 
believable to reviewers of fifty or even twenty years 
ago, have suffered a gradual decline in taste and have 
allowed their standards to relax. Miss Cassidy has 
somehow managed to keep her sights as high as they 
were in the beginning of her career; she has never 
become indulgent or coddling toward the second-rate. 
A close friend has called her a perfectionist. She is 
not quite that, in reality——Sometimes shows that shoot 
at the moon and fail are more interesting than those 
that aim at mediocrity and score a bull’s-eye,’ she has 
said—but she is, without question, a lady who wishes 
everybody were in there trying harder all the time. 
Miss Cassidy writes a daily piece on drama, music, 
and the dance. She is not only an excellent writer; she 
is honest, outspoken, fearless and highly intelligent— 
which must make some of her colleagues on the Trib- 
une wonder uneasily what she is doing in their midst. 
The question is not hard to answer. Miss Cassidy 
is one of the five most perceptive, informed and schol- 


arly critics in American journalism. A brilliant phrase- 
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maker, she has the ability to make people continue to 
read her no matter what they think of her notions and 
opinions. She can incite violent controversy with a 
passing remark, and few modern reporters are as deft 
as she at acquiring enemies, or, for that matter, friends, 
On more than one occasion her column has pulled 
over 2,000 letters in a single day. 

Now in her late forties, or possibly early fifties, 
Miss Cassidy has been a working newspaperwoman in 
Chicago, and nowhere else, for more than 25 years, 
In this time she has developed a style wholly her own. 
It is clear, forceful writing, a beautifully versatile 
vehicle for her opinions, which also are clear and 
forceful. It is more like a man’s style than a woman’s, 
and yet there are peculiarly female touches about it, 
especially when it deals with other women. Like most 
Chicagoans, who live in the middle of the most unset- 
tled, changeable weather in the country, she is atmos- 
phere-conscious, and devotes more space to the décor 
of theatres and concert halls than the majority of 
critics do. No amount of description will do justice to 
her writing; it must be read to be savored: 

On Edward, My Son: ‘Its writing, though often pun- 
gent and stagewise, is otherwise undistinguished, its 
settings are a calamity, and if the direction is more 
than routine, its quality escapes me.’ 

On the actress Margaret Phillips in Summer and 
Smoke: ‘My own conviction is that she seriously weak- 
ens an already unstable play . . . an actress of singularly 
limited range and almost no perceptible depth. . . .’ 

On The Respectful Prostitute and Hope Is The Thing 
With Feathers: ‘Both productions seem to have been 
thrown together on the train.’ 

On Funzapoppin’: ‘Olsen and Johnson dispensed re- 
frigerators, sun lamps, heating pads—in fact, almost 
everything but entertainment.’ 

On Rudolph Bing: ‘No wonder Rudolph Bing has a 
. . » He turned the bub- 
bling froth of Fledermaus into a mixture of corn likker 
and stale beer—’ 

On Borscht Capades: *. . . just about what I thought 
it would be, a fugitive from the subway circuit, given 


look of sardonic amusement. 


uncommonly luxurious haven by a desperate theatre 
that would have to double the order for moth balls if 
it went much longer without a booking. . . .’ 

If none of the above would qualify for Hugh Kings- 
mill’s anthology, /nvective and Abuse, they at least 
would be memorable to those about whom they were 
uttered. Because similar cynical pronouncements ap- 
pear frequently in Miss Cassidy’s prose, some of her 
readers believe that, as one recently put it, she has not 
been impressed by any public spectacle in Chicago 
since the great fire. Many actors regard her as a sort 
of Mid-western Medusa whose gaze is enough to turn 
any performance to stone. It is safe to say that per- 
haps no other professional playgoer in the country, 
with the possible exception of Wolcott Gibbs of The 
New Yorker, is so cordially loathed by so many mem- 
bers of the acting profession. (continued on page 84) 
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@ If you young people will please run along now, if 
you ll go into the next room and look at the lady 
wrestlers on TV, I'd like to talk to my co-evals and 
co-evils about the old days in Chicago. Thank you! 
I don’t know what this younger generation is coming 
to. They have far too much respect for their elders— 
not a popinjay or flibbertigibbet among them—serious 
as all get out. They read stuff that nobody would have 
around the house when I was a youngster—like James 
or Jones chap’s Journey from Here to Eternity or 
Journey from Darkness to Noon or Journey into the 
Night. No; that’s that Frenchman’s book, Celeste or 
Céline or something. So many journeys! From Here to 
Eternity? Yes, that’s the title. Well, as I said, we 
wouldn’t have it around the house when I was a young- 
ster. Give us Winston Churchill’s, the American Wins- 
ton Churchill’s Richard Carvel or George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon’s Graustark any day when I was that age. 
But nowadays they send things like that Jones James 
or James Jones chap’s book right through the mails 
and into your house from one of those book clubs. 
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They will be in there discussing it now, moping about 
its dichotomy of social evaluations. Or they'll be talking 
about the Dartmouth social science conference on the 
possible adjustment and synthesis of the predictable 
and unpredictable variables in the dynamic and the 
recessive factors in human nature. Ah! If they had 
ever seen Laurette Taylor in Peg O’ My Heart or 
Margaret Mayo in Polly of the Circus or Doris Keane 
in Romance, Bill Faversham in The Great Divide, Jack 
Barrymore in anything—from one-acters in vaudeville 
like The Farewell Supper from Schnitzler’s Affairs of 
Anatole or as a hoofer and juvenile lead in Captain 
Jinks to Galsworthy’s Justice, or Hamlet! Why, talk 
about Shakespeare! Since Barrymore’s gone there isn’t 
a Shakespearean actor on the stage today who could 
come up to Walker Whiteside, who never played East 
of Cleveland. Remember Raymond Hitchcock in 
Hitchy-Koo with Ray Dooley and Ray was a squalling 
brat in a baby carriage with a baby bottle that had a 
nipple and a long tube that hung all the way down to 
the floor and when she would squall Hitchy would hit 
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her over the head and knock her out with a blackjack 
he called a ‘pacifier’? And Hitchy would sing—he 
couldn't sing, you know; but he would do something 
with that funny voice of his and the words would come 
out! It was prohibition times and the Puritans were 
supposed to be the blame for it. And he'd sing, ‘If 
Plymouth Rock had only landed on the Pilgrims in- 
stead of the Pilgrims landing on the Rock.’ Why, he 
would tear the house down! 

And there was Mary Garden at the opera; you might 
say Mary Garden was Chicago and Chicago was Mary 
Garden—or Mayor Harrison. It seems as though we 
must have had a dozen Mayor Harrisons; but, come 
to think of it, there were only two, both of them named 
William Carter Harrison. The one I knew was the 
second William Carter Harrison. His father was assas- 
sinated while he was mayor and we elected the son. 
| say, ‘we’ but I wasn’t old enough to vote even when 
they quit electing him, much less when they started 
electing him, which they continued doing until they had 
elected him five times. A handsome and courtly man, 
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by Burton Rascoe 


he looked like John Drew in Trelawney of the Wells, 
or like Charles Evans Hughes before he got on the 
Supreme Court and started parting his beard in the 
middle. 

We had them all in the old days in Chicago—Pavlova 
and Mordkin together like that Malvina Hoffman 
bronze sculpture of them in L’Aprés midi d'un Faune. 
And Nijinski. He could leap nearly all the way across 
the stage of the Auditorium. I saw him do it, not once 
but several times. He could leap up and seem to hang 
there in the air and do eleven entrechats. I never 
counted more than six, but they said he could do 
eleven. When somebody asked him how he managed 
to jump up in the air and stay there, defying the laws 
of gravity, he said when he got up to a certain point 
he just waited. 

When I was drama critic on the Chicago Tribune 
back in 1917-18-19, I had to cover, sometimes, as many 
as six openings a week. And Chicago was almost as big 
a producing center as New York. A lot of plays started 
there and went on to New York (continued on page 79) 
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Mainbocher 


@ Designer Mainbocher is a handsome little chap with 
lively brown eyes and a crisp cap of off-white hair who 
was born in Chicago of French Huguenot, Dutch and 
Scotch forebears and christened Main Rousseau Bocher 
and who, after a full and varied career in the fashion- 
able and fashion world of Paris, today makes in his 
modern four-story atelier in New York what his cus- 
tomers, who’ve certainly been around it, have come to 
believe are the very best clothes in the world. 

They fit, they last; they travel, move, and press well; 
they’re quiet, they’re cultivated, and they’re pretty. 
The inside of them is as tenderly calculated to minister 
to their wearer’s morale as is their security-giving out- 
side. Indeed, often their greatest luxuries remain for- 
ever a secret between their lady and themselves: the 
silk taffeta that lines the simple little cotton dress and 
gives its skirt that thrust; the rows and rows of hand- 
stitched ruffles swarming around the petticoat; the real 
lace on the inner skirt that nobody ever sees; the wild, 
not ranch, mink that keeps her warm inside her modest 
woolen coat. Above all, so serenely do they ride out 
the fashion squalls that rage around them that by now 
their owners have developed a reverse pride about their 
age, akin to the rock-ribbed satisfaction of having al- 
ways had an old Rolls Royce, compared with the 
merely skin-deep flush that comes of acquiring one’s 
first new one. Many members of Mainbocher’s cult are 
so confident of the timelessness of his creations that 
when they expect to be away from New York for a long 
spell they will order their fall clothes from his spring 
collection or their spring clothes from his fall collec- 
tion, changing only the fabrics, then pick them up next 
time they’re passing through. 

Experience elsewhere only serves to deepen their 
confidence in Mainbocher. If they’ve been to Paris and 
got clothes there, they may have found that what with 
the juttings and stiffenings and voluminous exaggera- 
tions, they’ve had the devil’s own time closing a trunk 
with only a single dress inside. Home now, its replica 
begins to taunt them in all the department store adver- 
tisements. Next, they meet themselves coming and go- 
ing on the streets. By the end of the season, that fiend- 
ish dress that was so much trouble to get in Paris and 
so much trouble to bring home, has reduced them to a 
jumping bundle of nerves. They can’t stand the sight 
of it. What a cruel way to learn they’ve been exploited, 
to find out that their Paris clothes were only a thing 
of the Paris moment and not, as their dear Mainbocher 
clothes remain through thick and thin, through fair 
weather and foul, friendly and understanding expres- 
sion of their own lives, own times, own true selves. 
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by Cecelia Ager 


Their Mainbocher clothes are all that because all 
that is Mainbocher’s ideal, his guiding principle, his 
dedication, his cause. He is the only couturier who 
made his name in Paris, then came to the United 
States, and continues to run his business here faithfyl 
to the Paris tradition, but with his own improvements, 
He’s the only custom designer in America who daily 
shows a full collection on mannequins eleven months 
of the year; the only one whose clothes are available 
only to a private clientele in his own establishment; 
who makes nothing for the trade; who refuses to bol- 
ster his take selling his name to stockings, gloves, 
shoes, bags, jewelry, bobby pins or sealing wax; who 
is not a front for a textile manufacturer or a perfume 
distiller; who guards his professional integrity as he 
does his health (‘Every compromise makes the next 
one easier—give in on a dress today and you'll yield 
on a principle tomorrow’); who owns his own busi- 
ness; and who yet operates modestly but in the black. 

Mainbocher is also the only couturier with a split 
personality, both sides of which dwell together in per- 
fect harmony, each politely helping the other toward 
their common goal. The editor in him stands by until 
the first fine frenzy of the creator in him has spent it- 
self. Then, usually the next day, Mainbocher says, the 
editor in him goes remorselessly to work. The editor 
can afford to be patient, inasmuch as he’s the one who 
was there first. As Editor-in-Chief of French Vogue, 
entrusted with making Vogue’s fashion forecasts, 
Mainbocher developed antennae so sensitive to the 
American woman’s wants that the next thing he knew 
the designer in him had sprung full blown from the 
editor’s brow. Then, with the editor’s full approval, in 
short order the designer presented the first strapless 
bodice, short evening dress, and so on and so on. 

Thus the beneficiaries of this unique partnership are 
the Mainbocher clients, who despite their fondness for 
what they’ve already got, are presented twice a year 
with a collection so edited and figured out for them 
and mulled over and softened up and whittled down 
and under-stated that all they have to do is order them, 
fit them, pay for them, and forget about them. (Editor 
Mainbocher forbids his clothes to make demands of 
their own.) They’re not expected to launch anything, 
or be breathless, or become a new woman, or live up 
to anything. They may relax quite as if their new 
things were their old things, cosy in the knowledge that 
it’s the consensus of a certain inner-circlish, self-confi- 
dent, desirable, contented, and frightfully well-heeled 
opinion, that nobody who really knows the difference 
has anything better. 
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Designed by Mainbocher 


Mainbocher is not surprised that his clients wear his fashions for years. He full 
expects them to, for he designs clothes of such simplicity and elegance that thet 
future is assured. Even his fashions for the theatre have a life beyond the closing 
date of the production. Mary Martin declares her favorite evening gown is one Mait 
bocher designed for her in One Touch of Venus. Though only a well-heeled few ea 
afford his clothes, Mainbocher feels that every woman can dress well if she choos 
clothes to suit her way of living. He says he spends more time dissuading his clienlt 
from buying the wrong clothes than in selling them the right ones. He maintaim 
that the well-dressed woman always looks as if she has forgotten what she is wearilif 


However, women who wear clothes designed by Mainbocher are not apt to forget 
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‘Main’s clothes are a ten-year investment to me,’ says lL 
tuthor Loos, ‘and the easiest to get into. I dress in ee ed 7 f 
4 
three minutes, a feat any husband will appreciate.’ ’ 


Miss Loos tops this blue and white striped organ- \.. ff 
die strapless evening gown with a white silk scarf. ~ + - 


Mainbocher ro 
Mainbocher visualizes a gown as it will look on the 
wearer. Will it move well? Will it sit well? Here it is 


apparent that one of his creations, an evening gown 







of fragile nylon net, ‘sits beautifully’ on the model. 
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With her new book, A Mouse is Born 
in its second printing, and CGentle- 








00868 men Prefer Blondes in its second 
lients year on Broadway, Miss Loos is now 
stale dramatizing Colette’s Cigi for fall 






Dh stig production. Here she wears a gray 






aring. 


wool dress, a perfect year-rounder. 
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Mrs. Leland Hayward * 


Mrs. Hayward, wife of the well-known theatrical producer, demands comfort from her 
clothes. ‘That’s the prerequisite,’ she says ‘and why I never wear a hat.’ For theatregoing, 
whether Straw-Hat or Broadway, Mainbocher designed this coat dress for Mrs. Hayward 
of mauve pink imported Italian silk. With it she wears diamond earrings and necklace. 


Mrs. John C. Wilson 


As the wife of one of Broadway’s busiest producers, Mrs. Wilson 
is an inveterate first nighter. For the theatre she prefers 
short evening gowns; for daytime she chooses suits. This 
Mainbocher suit has a fitted jacket of skipper blue import- 
ed linen, a surprising contrast to its navy blue wool skirt. 





bob cato 


Mrs. Sidney Kingsley 


Professionally known as Madge Evans and affectionately 
remembered by female film fans who wore Madge Evans 
hats in their pigtail days, Mrs. Kingsley at present bright- 
ens TV dramatic productions and the summer theatre 
seene. At home she wears an atypical Mainbocher dress: 
red chiffon top, gold-coin outlined, chiffon print skirt, 
its fullness kept intact by a seven-layered underskirt. 
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@ Just like that big redwood tree that has been stand- 


| ing so long some place out west, Ashton Stevens, Amer- 
ica’s Dean of Drama Critics, has endured much longer 
and with more kindly dignity than any of his kind. 


Still continuing his Sunday column in the Chicago 


Herald American, Mr. Stevens has devoted fifty-eight 
of his eighty years to theatrical reporting, a feat which 
prompted the following designation from Gene Fowler 
| in Good Night Sweet Prince: ‘Mr. Stevens is a great- 
souled journalist who for these fifty (then) years has 
assayed with searching brilliance the personalities and 

the products of our actors and playwrights. He has seen 
these darlings arrive and depart, mostly the latter, for 

As ton stage fame seldom outlasts the butterfly. He evaluated 

Booth the younger and Modjeska at first hand, and 
appraised Forbes-Robertson long before a press agent 


ever gave that gentleman his hyphen. And although 


Stevens Mr. Stevens never coddled an inferior performance, 


he smeared no poison on his critical darts. He brought 





a gay creativeness to his task, a voice clearly heard, yet 
so unlike the iconoclastic snarls of those who grow vi0- 
lently wise after a last night’s event. He became cele- 
brated in the three cities of his critical ministrations, 
San Francisco, New York and Chicago, as ‘the mercy 
killer.’ 

The Stevens critical career was born out of family 
reverses. After a summer of reading for the law in a 
Salina, Kansas, law office, he fell back on giving banjo 
lessons for a livelihood; his enthusiasm for the banjo 

by Bill Doll which he regards as ‘our only national instrument’ is 
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yith John Barrymore, Mrs. Stevens, Diana Barrymore 









well-known to this day. 

One of his early pupils was the publisher of The 
Vews Letter, a San Francisco literary weekly. He in- 
vited his twenty-two year old instructor to a concert, 
and was so struck by his comments that, presently, he 
appointed him drama critic, succeeding Ambrose 
Bierce. Later he replaced Bret Harte as editor of The 
Overland Weekly. 

Another pupil, acquired in a chance meeting aboard 
the Oakland-San Francisco Ferry, that turned into a 
life-long friendship, was William Randolph Hearst. In 
1898 at Mr. Hearst’s invitation he succeeded to the 
Examiner staff where he remained for ten years. 

Following the San Francisco fire, the utter dearth 
of theatrical activity in the razed city induced him to 
leave the paper to forage for a job in New York. How- 
ever, a wire from Hearst intercepted him enroute and 
he stepped from the train already hired as drama critic 
for the old New York Evening Journal. In 1910 after 
three years on Broadway he transferred to the Chicago 
Examiner and remained under Hearst auspices ever 
sin e. 

‘Like Abie’s Irish Rose,’ he says, ‘I planned only a 
short sojourn in Chicago, but here I am.’ 

Erlanger, currently feuding with the newspaper in- 
terests, grudgingly compared Mr. Stevens with his 
predecessor, ‘He’s another S.0.B., but he believes what 
he writes.’ 

It was in San Francisco that Ashton Stevens first 
began to make himself felt nationally as a writer of 


With Mrs. Stevens, Tallulah Bankhead, Katharine Hepburn 





considerable color. His friendship with Mrs. Fiske 
dates, naturally, from the day he wrote ‘Dull people 
don’t like Mrs. Fiske’s acting.’ 

One of his favorite stories concerns the time he in- 
terviewed the same lady after three sleepless days and 
nights covering the fire. He dozed, from exhaustion, 
in the midst of his note-taking and slept for a full 
twenty-four hours. When he awoke, chagrined at miss- 
ing his deadline, he found the story already in print. 
The famous actress had completed it in her own fashion 
and wired it to the paper. 

He recalls covering a special matinee of Blanche 
Bates in Hedda Gabler. Learning that a nephew of the 
playwright was attending the theatre and wishing to 
interview him, he persuaded the manager to inquire, 
‘Is Mr. Ibsen in the house?’ much to the consternation 
of the audience. 

The same city brought him friendship with the twen- 
ty-four year old John Barrymore. A friendship that 
lasted through the sorry days when Barrymore re- 
turned to Chicago to write a clownish epitaph to a bril- 
liant career. He met Willie Collier and others who 
helped to share his philosophy. 

‘Are drama critics too harsh?’ he once asked Collier. 
‘Not compared with actors,’ was the reply, ‘No paper 
could print what actors say about other actors’ acting.’ 

It was in San Francisco that the young critic courted 


his first feud and added to his recognition. He had 
fallen out with Richard Mansfield but, nevertheless, on 
their next meeting he asked the (continued on page 93) 
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by Emily Genauer 


@ ‘Chicago is the graveyard of good art galleries,’ said 
Daniel Catton Rich, director of the world-famous Art 
Institute of Chicago in lugubrious greeting a half dozen 
years ago to a nationally known art gallery about to 
open an ambitious branch in that city. 

‘Hail and farewell, he might have added, for his 
statement turned out to be sadly prophetic. Within five 
years the new establishment, a branch of Associated 
American Artists, nationally known and highly success- 
ful New York gallery, gave up the ghost. Conceded 
even by other dealers to be the handsomest art show- 
rooms in America, the Chicago quarters in time went 
the way of such distinguished predecessors as Knoed- 
ler’s, the Howard Young Galleries and a number of 
other establishments which, although long successful 
fixtures on the New York art scene, had never been 
able to click in Chicago. 

The jinx continues. Picture exhibitions are hung in 
Chicago book shops, libraries, department stores, fram- 
ing shops, artists’ studios, restaurants, night clubs, hotel 
lobbies, schools, modern furniture shops, settlement 
houses. But with the exception of a handful of extremely 
modest and struggling exhibition rooms which usually 
support themselves selling sidelines of craft objects or 
art materials, there are no regular art galleries in the 
city comparable to those which line New York’s famous 
Fifty-Seventh Street—this in a city that boasts one of 


El Greco 
St. Martin and the Beggar 
Lucas Cranach * 


Crucifixion (1538) 
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the finest art museums in the world, a population in. 
terested enough in art to attend that museum well over 
a million strong annually, and a group of discriminat- 
ing private collectors increasingly active in bringing 
to their own homes in Chicago many outstanding ex. 
amples of the work of artists living and dead. 

Where, then, do Chicago’s private collectors do their 
heavy art buying? The answer is practically anywhere 
but Chicago. The art emporia of New York, Paris, Los 
Angeles, know them well. Sometimes they do visit a local 
artist’s studio to buy a picture, and a very few of them 
will occasionally select a work out of the Art Institute's 
two annual American art exhibitions, one a national 
survey and one devoted to the work of artists in the 
Chicago vicinity. 

Does it matter, one may ask, where Chicagoans buy 
their art, so long as they buy it? Actually it matters 
very much. New York is the art center of America 
because of its commercial galleries, not its museums, 
Their constantly changing panorama of exhibitions (as 
many as forty new shows a week are presented during 
the season) afford artists the stimulation they need, the 
exhilaration which comes only of association with other 
creative minds, of knowing what other artists are doing. 
Only a rare self-contained, introverted spirit can work 
in a professional vacuum. This is as true of New York 
today as it was of Florence in the Renaissance, or of 
Paris in the wonderful ‘seventies when the impressionist 
movement was being hatched over the tables of the 
Cafe Guerbois. With no galleries in Chicago to serve as 
a focus and provide an audience for their activity, with 
no stimulating local art life to goad them to fresh and 
provocative effort, many of the city’s best artists have 
been quick to leave their home grounds and take up 
residence in New York or elsewhere. The result has 
been an irreparable loss to the city’s cultural life. 

Some of the artists have remained, of course. They 
have remained because they have private incomes, or 
good teaching jobs, or because they work as art di- 
rectors in Chicago advertising agencies, or because they 
are lucky enough to have New York art dealers who 
can sell their work all over the country, including Chi- 
cago, from their New York galleries. 

Perhaps, some of the artists, would not choose to 
change. Aaron Bohrod, for instance, has become com- 
pletely identified with Chicago. In her meanest, shab- 
biest sections he seems to find greatest inspiration. He 
paints with tenderness her empty lots piled high with 
rusting jalopies, her dreary suburban railroad stations, 
her poster-pocked tenements. 

Chicago is probably as good a place as any for an 
artist to live if, like Copeland C. Burg, who paints 
delightful, oddly primitive still lifes and landscapes, he 
William C. 


worked in Chicago for over thirty years, like Bohrod 


is also a newspaperman. Schwartz has 
finding endless material in its crowded streets, although 
he puts them down less literally, or one might say, wor- 


shipfully. 


It wouldn’t matter where (continued on page 86) 
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Cézanne Renoir 
Madame Cézanne in Yellow Chair On the Terrace (1881 


Prize winners in 55th Annual Exhibition by artists of Chicago and vicinity 





Walter Hahn Marion Perkins 
Still Life Man of Sorrows 
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! don’t suppose it’s anything to get excited about, but 
statisticians might be interested in the fact that two 
of Gertrude Lawrence’s leading men have had first 
names synonymous with Christmas. She has had Noel 
Coward, and now Yul Brynner, but this coincidence 
won't reach anything near fever pitch until the day she 
plays opposite a man named Weihnacht Perkins. Then 
it will be time to wrap her in gaudy red ribbons. 


Ai this is a roundabout way of saying that I recently 
stood backstage for a performance of The King and I, 
and everyone in the cast, from Miss Lawrence to the 
smallest pseudo-Siamese child, seemed to be enjoying 
themselves thoroughly. In a play like The King and /, 
the audience’s enjoyment is contagious, and what re- 
sults is a kind of round-robin love affair between the 
cast and the paying public, with everyone concerned 
feeling that they’ve had their money’s worth. 


Mis: Lawrence might well be known as Miss On- 
Again-Off-Again of 1951, what with all the entrances, 
exits and changes she has to make during the course 
of the play. She has nine costume changes, which 
involve six hoop-skirt dresses that weigh thirty-five 
pounds apiece, and to accomplish this she has a change 
room, separate from her dressing room, that is close 
enough to the stage so that she can make the changes 
and still be on time for her next cue. She comes zinging 
offstage, with a maid scuttling along behind holding 
the hoop skirts off the ground, darts into the change 
room (which used to be the prop men’s room), and 
there two more maids have another dress all laid out 
for her to step into. Off comes one dress, on goes the 
other; and then, if she has time, she drags briefly on 
a cup of tea and then returns to the wings, with the 
maid following behind to arrange the hoops. 


But if her exits are hurried, they are nothing com- 
pared to Brynner’s. He has fewer costume changes, and 
is therefore in less of a rush, but his exits are more 
precipitous than hers. Whereas Miss Lawrence merely 
has to say, ‘Op it,’ to anyone who is in her way, 
Brynner comes off with such force that he might do 
himself and the casual bystanders grievous bodily harm 
if he didn’t have some kind of shock absorber, because 
he is temporarily blinded by the lights under which he 
has been working. Accordingly, his valet stands in the 
wings, a small but courageous man who throws his 
arms around Brynner and steers him out of harm’s 
way as he gradually decelerates. This looks kind of 
strange to a newcomer, because it appears to be like 
a sentimental reunion on a station platform, but its 
reason becomes obvious when you realize the force 
with which Brynner makes his exits. (Why this is I’m 
not quite sure, because the plot doesn’t call for him to 
be chased off the stage by anyone; but whatever the 
reason, he appears in the wings like a runaway horse. 
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Maybe the fact that he plays a Siamese king has some- 
thing to do with it.) 


Another interesting thing to watch is the difference 
between Brynner’s behavior offstage and on. Offstage, 
he is a kind of genial, sprightly soul, who pops into 
Miss Lawrence’s change room when she is having tea, 
clowns around a bit, and then, if he feels like it, goes 
out with her into the wings and helps the maid arrange 
her hoop skirts before she goes on. Then, after this 
un-kingly behavior, he will take his cue and stride onto 
the stage and start ordering everybody, including Miss 
Lawrence, around as though he was running a trained- 
dog act. And after the show, when he gets his Siamese 
makeup off, he looks about as regal as Victor Moore, 
only younger. It’s all very confusing. 


I might be fun, for someone with an eccentric idea of 
fun, to avoid reading the reviews of plays, and try to 
determine by going backstage which plays were hits 
and which weren't. It wouldn’t be too hard, because 
there is a kind of casual relaxation, mixed with a little 
bit of horseplay, behind the scenes of any show that is 
an established hit. Everybody concerned knows that 
he is going to be working for some time to come; he 
knows that his work is appreciated, and he therefore, 
and obviously, likes what he is doing. There is one hell 
of a lot going on behind the scenes at The King and I, 
what with the ballet numbers, the court scenes, and the 
various bits of Oriental flimflammery, but everyone 
works with a quiet precision, mixed with a cértain 
amount of justifiable self-satisfaction, that makes a 
backstage observer sure that the show could never fail. 
The horseplay is at a minimum (the night I was there, 
it was limited to one extra’s trying to tickle a ballet 
dancer, who wasn’t ticklish), but the mere fact that it 
exists proves that the cast are happy in their work. (To 
anyone who brings up similar evidence of horseplay 
backstage at a flop, my reply is that that is the horseplay 
of desperation, and readily distinguishable from the 
kind I am talking about.) 


Even if the prop men’s room had not been converted 
into a change room, they would not have had space 
enough for all the props that go into the production 
of The King and |. There is, for instance, one number 
that shows a Siamese ceremonial parade, and for this 
are required massive, pumpkin-like heads that are half 
the size of a man; a red, two-man dragon; and an as- 
sortment of leering totems that would, in themselves, 
fill an ordinary prop room to the seams. These are all 
hung or stacked up in convenient nooks and crannies 
backstage, and the effect upon a visitor is that he is in 
a high-class opium den and already coked to the gills. 
When the dancers begin to put on the various masks 
and whatnot, and mill around in the semi-darkness 
waiting for their cues, the place takes on the feeling of 
a Grade-A nightmare. But the prop men, who are used 
to it all, go about their business and then, when a lull 
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by Nathaniel Benchley 


sets in, they retire to a small alcove off their old room 
and smoke quietly and stare at each other. 


The one comparatively long rest that Miss Lawrence 
gets in the show comes during the ballet number that 
enacts the Siamese version of U/ncle Tom’s Cabin. Dur- 
ing this number she sits in her change room, on a sur- 
prisingly simple arrangement that supports her without 
wrinkling her hoop skirts, (never mind how), and 
drinks her tea and clacks with Brynner, if he is about. 
The ballet number received generally ecstatic notices 
from the critics, but Miss Lawrence has never seen it 
and, as things look now, she probably never will. Even 
if she weren’t resting during the number, her hoop 
skirts are too big for her to squeeze into the downstage 
wings to watch it. Looking at those hoop skirts, it’s a 
wonder nineteenth-century women got as much accom- 
plished as they did. 


iF takes Miss Lawrence a little while to unwind after 
the show, and this she does in her regular dressing 
room, which is one flight up from the stage level. Here 
she entertains whatever friends or acquaintances drop 
back to see her, and the atmosphere is more that of a 
small, well-decorated apartment than it is of a dressing 
room. Sometimes, on Saturday nights, Brynner comes 
up and brings his guitar, there is an intercom system 
between their dressing rooms, so she can tell him 
whether or not to bring his music, and on these occa- 
sions a mild sort of party is likely to develop. In fact, 
everything about The King and / has the air of being 
a party, and this is deceptive, because it disguises all 
the hard work that goes into every performance. But 
it is also one of the reasons the show is a success, and 
is, in fact, one of the trade marks of the Messrs. Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein. 
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& {The- Save-aSoul Mission 


@ All I know is that even / have trouble 
getting tickets to Guys and Dolls. So | fig. 
ure it must be a hit. Since it is a hit and 





since it represents my maiden start op 
A Guy and his Doll eileen darby—graphic house Broadway | find myself looking at it and 
thinking about what makes it a hit. I think 
I know. Some shows are hits because of 
some individual performer who carries the 
thing along on his or her shoulders. Some 
shows are great because of a great score, 
or even because of a wonderful song or two, 


Some shows are hits because of a great mo- 


: Guys GC nd Dol Is ment or two—a ballet, perhaps, or a novel 
5 


production stunt. But if Guys and Dolls is 





a hit it’s because everything fits. Every- 
thing goes together. Nothing is in there 
by Abe Burrows 


that doesn’t belong. There are no love bal- 
lads which are written in a different lan- 


guage from the dialogue. When a mugg 

sings a love song it’s a mugg type love song, 
The oldest established, permanent floating crap game in New York The dances are strictly in character. There's 
a crap game ballet which looks like a crap 
game. A real Runyon crap game. In this 
show we didn’t care about how a single 
number or scene would go. We didn’t com 
cern ourselves with reprising songs for no 
reason at all. We cared about the whole 
show and nothing went in unless it fit. To 
attain this kind of result you have to have 
complete cooperation from all departments. 
Frank Loesser, Michael Kidd, George Kaul- 
man, Ernie Martin, Cy Feuer, and myself 
all had to agree on everything. We each had 
to tailor our contributions to the basic needs 
of the show. Cutting, adding, and giving up 
dearly loved things because they didn’t be 
long. It was the same when we were cast 


ing. We chose our cast for believability 





and authenticity. We didn’t worry about so 
called names. We wanted people who fit. 
People who looked like Runyon’s people 
should look, and talked like them. Every- 
thing fits. That must be what makes it a hit. 
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@ There are two kinds of people in this country. There 
are the ones who love Chicago and the ones who think 
it is unmitigated hell. I love it. If the world has been 
my oyster, Chicago has been my cocktail sauce. From 
the first, for me it was lush, rowdy, brash and filled 
with excitement. Also it gave a girl in her teens from 
Northern Illinois and Iowa courage when she arrived 
one morning with her only ‘stake’ in the world a 
faltering marriage, her adored baby girl, and a modi- 
cum of pin money. I know because | am that girl. It 
gave me my chance in the movie industry and in the 
newspaper business. 

While I was a bride in Burlington, I saw The Great 
Train Robbery and also movies of the funeral of King 
Edward VII. While I don’t claim I foresaw the great 
thing the film industry was to become, I was intrigued 
with this new entertainment medium and hoped I might 
work in one of the new Chicago movie companies. 

Actually my ‘break’ was quite accidental. I wrote 
a dramatization of the first murder trial I had ever 
covered for the Dixon Illinois Star. My younger cousin, 
Margaret Ettinger, and her friend Ruth Helms were so 
intrigued with my masterpiece that Ruth set out to get 
it sold. Her mother was Mrs. George K. Spoor’s best 
friend, and Spoor was the Ess in Essanay Studios, one 
of the two important companies in Chicago at that time. 
The other was Selig. . 

Ruth hounded poor Mrs. Spoor into getting an ap- 
pointment for me with her husband. Spoor not only 
bought my story—and paid me $25 but hired me at the 
splendid salary of $20 a week to read manuscripts and 
write scenarios. 

When I am around the great studios now in Holly- 
wood, | sometimes wonder what these highly special- 
ized gentlemen would have thought at Essanay. I bought 
movie stories written on pencil tablets, torn envelopes, 
sheets of wallpaper—and I handed them out indis- 
criminately to the directors, who made them into movies 
whether they liked them or not. And most of the time 
they didn’t! 

The only time I can remember really making a hit 
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The Essanay Days 





by Lovella O. Parsons 


with one of my selections was a comedy I'd bought 
from a woman in Waukegan. E. Mason Hopper, who'd 
always said everybody’s life would be happier if I would 
take up some other career, read this comedy and said 
he had been wrong. Within a week he had made a movie 
of it—and spent $2,000 to make it a super production. 

A few days later we all were in a projection room 
looking at the latest pictures of our rivals and Vita- 
graph’s offering flashed on the screen with the same 
title, the same story, the same everything which I had 
bought. 

Spoor glared at me. “Where did you get that story?’ 
he demanded. I told him. He sent for the authoress. 
Never shall I forget the tableaux when the lady ap- 
peared accompanied by her husband. She looked like 
Whistler’s mother. 

‘Did you sell Miss Parsons this story?’ Spoor thun- 
dered. 

‘I certainly did,’ she piped. 

‘Did you sell the same one to Vitagraph?’ 

“Yes, indeed,’ she admitted cheerfully. 

‘Where did you get it?’ Spoor demanded. 

‘Oh, said the little old lady, ‘out of a magazine. 
And I have lots more of them if you are interested.’ 

Actually they were great days. I helped ‘dress’ sets 
with furniture out of my own apartment. When they 
were short of actors, I played bit roles. Francis X. Bush- 
man was our pride and joy as our foremost matinee 
idol—and our biggest pain in the neck because he was 
the father of five lively children, a fact we had to keep 
from the fans. 

I remember the romance of my old diamond-in-the- 
rough friend, Wallace Beery, and skinny little Gloria 
Swanson, who had enormous ice-water blue eyes and a 
head that seemed too big for her small body. She gave 
little indication of the queenly figure she is today. 

Another memorable figure was Ben, the old office boy 
at Essanay. He was a cross-eyed, homely fellow in his 
30’s, who held onto his job more because of the theatri- 
cal superstition that crossed eyes are lucky than because 
of his quick legs. (continued on page 96) 
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by Leda Bauer 


* Michel Simon 


in La Beaut’ du Diable 


Vivien Leigh and Karl Malden ® 


in 4 Streetcar Named Desire 


@ In a witty and brilliant collaboration, film-director 
Rene Clair and playwright Armand Salacrou have cre- 
ated for the plot of the new French film La Beauté du 
Diable still another version of the old Faust legend, 
their own conception of what happened to the man of 
science who sold his soul to the devil. 

Since the publication in 1587 of The History of the 
Damnable Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, a collection 
of tales about a sixteenth-century Wurtemberger magi- 
cian, necromancer and astrologer, the Faust character 
seems to have presented an_ irresistible appeal to 
countless poets, dramatists and musicians. Clair and 
Salacrou, too, have succumbed to the fascination of the 
man who made a pact with Lucifer, basing their tale 
vaguely on the Goethe version, particularly on the 
lesser-known Part Two. But they depart from Goethe 
in detail as widely as did Marlowe from the original 
when he made Faust not a cheap rascal but ‘one who 
sought to sound the depths of this world’s knowledge 
and enjoyment without help from God, or as did the 


librettists for Gounod’s opera, who portrayed him as 4 
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heartless lecher, seducing a not too-bright young 


woman before his engagement to attend a Walpurgis- 
night party, 

In La Beauté Du Diable, Faust is a respected Uni- 
versity Professor in a small European principality, an 
absent-minded, tired but clever old man, longing for 
youth but too canny to burn everlastingly for a piece 
of fluff or a bit of fun. Although he refuses to sell his 
soul to Lucifer, via the tempter Mephistopheles, he 
finally accepts the gift of youth when it is given to 
him without obligation, unaware that the devil has 
more traps for the young than for the old. 

Mephistopheles, at the picture’s start, is a handsome, 
sly young student, played charmingly by the French 
film-idol Gérard Philippe, Faust is a fat old dodderer, 
amusingly characterized by the famous Michel Simon. 
When Faust regains his youth he takes on the body of 
the beautiful student. Mephistopheles, symbolically 
noting that the devil is always within one’s self, ap- 
pears in the guise of the unappetizing old scientist. 


The change is more confusing to Faust than to the 


audience. 

Faust, now a young man without a name, finds that 
a good physique and an arresting face do not make fo1 
immediate happiness. He is without friends, a passport, 
or even working papers. He belongs to no union, is not 
permitted to make a living and, when he slips into his 
own house to get some money, is arrested not alone 
for burglary but for the murder of the vanished scien- 
tist. No one has shown him any kindness save some 
wandering gypsies, one of whom is a charming girl. 
Marguerite, with whom he fancies himself in love. On 
trial for his life, he is saved only by the appearance in 
the courtroom of the disguised Mephistopheles, who 
says that he (as Faust) has been off on a deserved 
holiday and the boy is his protégé. 

Still rejecting his tempter’s plea to sign on the dotted 
line, Faust remains firm in his plan to outwit Lucifer 
until at last, starving in a rat-infested stable, he is sent 
a dream in which he is shown the meaning of unlim- 
ited power and that, to gain the whole world, a man is 


a fool not to give up his soul. (continued on page 88) 
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Touch 


by Harriet Van Horne 


@ Of television’s total program output, a scant five 
percent originates in Chicago. But this tops all meters 
for ingenuity, charm, and distinctive showmanship. 

In Chicago, bless their integrity, they’re copying 
neither the New York stage nor the Hollywood cinema. 
They're evolving an art form that is peculiarly tele- 
vision’s own. They started with no great names and no 
very great budgets, either. Theirs was the desperation 
of the shoestring summer stock company, “What you 
ain't got, improvise!’ 

Chicago improvised first with the cameras. This was 
the boldest stroke of all. And the best camera work 
you're likely to see on video today is, more often than 
not, on a Chicago show. Out there in the city Carl 
Sandburg called ‘hog-butcher for the world’ they use 
a TV camera the way an artist uses a brush. It is not 
simply a cold piece of electronic machinery, a device 
for recording the moment. It comes alive. It surveys 
the goings-on with sly winks, with wide-eyed surprise, 
and with trembling awareness of the beauty that lurks 
in shadows as well as the beauty that dances in light. 

They don’t anchor the cameras to fixed spots on the 
floor, as happens on many New York shows. They roam 
at will, these Chicago cameras. They glide, they spring. 
they swoop. And you, the viewer, get a view of the show 
that transcends description. Do you wonder that people 
in the trade say the Chicago touch is to television what 
the French touch is to cooking. It’s that je ne sais quoi, 
that zest plus. You can’t define it, but oh what a pleasure 
to savor it! 

Fred Allen reportedly attributes his rather spectac- 
ular failure in television last fall to the fact that he 
didn’t obey his first impulse and do his show from 
Chicago. “They ought to tear down Radio City, rebuild 
it in Chicago and call it Television Town,’ says he. 

What are these shows, marked with the unmistakable 
‘Chicago touch’? Well, the first one that comes to mind 
is Kukla, Fran and Ollie. This is a puppet show, with- 
out strings, and with one outrageously talented young 
man, Burr Tillstrom, providing ten different voices for 
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Kukla, Fran and Ollie 


the little characters he ‘wears’ like long-sleeved gloves. 
Only one ‘live’ person is seen and she is Fran Allison. 
Fran stands beside the small Kuklapolitan stage and 
converses with Oliver Dragon, Mme. Ooglepuss, 
Fletcher Rabbit and the other puppet folk. We know 
that she believes implicitly in them as people. Con- 
sequently you follow suit. 

Now in their fourth year on television, Kukla and 
Ollie are as well known to some children as their 
brothers and sisters. Each puppet has a distinct per- 
sonality. And you feel quite sure that each one has a 
busy little life of his own away from the program. 
Fletcher collects guppies and starches his long ears (one 
of which twitches when he’s excited) . Ollie likes to pore 
over such books as 10,000 Things a Boy Can Build. 
Mme. Ooglepuss, a lady who wishes she might have 
been an opera star, practices her scales and plans little 
musicals. Beulah Witch, a frowsy, shrill little character 
whose broom is equipped with radar, undoubtedly lives 
alone in a Charles Addams garret and cooks her wicked 
brews over a Sterno can. 

Though it has been called a children’s program, 
Kukla and Ollie is, in some ways, highly sophisticated. 
On what other show would you meet a dragon who 
casually mentioned that he had to take good care of 
his one tooth because it was ‘prehensile, you know’? 

Fan letters to Kukla and Ollie frequently run be- 
tween six and eight thousand a week. The puppets have 
a tremendous wardrobe, much of it sent in by viewers 
who just can’t resist knitting a little sweater for Kukla 
or stitching up a mink cape for Mme. Ooglepuss. 
Tillstrom, a slim, boyish chap in his early 30’s, earns 
$10,000 a week, has more sponsor offers than he can 
accommodate. The show is seen five nights a week, 7 
to 7:30 p.m. in the East. Some of its faithful fans, such 
as Tallulah Bankhead, never leave the house or even 
eat dinner ’til the Kuklapolitans are off the air. 

Garroway at Large is a half hour Sunday night 
variety show. It is the essence of quiet, relaxed enter- 
tainment. The camera work is unparalleled. And there 
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is no studio audience. ‘Television is an intrinsically 
personal medium,’ says the spectacled, six-foot-plus 
Garroway. ‘It is a good deal more personal than radio, 
simply because when you watch somebody perform in 
your living room you feel much closer to him than 
when you hear him.’ 

And since the average number watching any set is 
only three or four, he continues, it follows that a per- 
former should aim his stuff not at several hundred 
people in the studio but at that small intimate group in 
the darkened living room. 

‘To me,’ says Garroway, whose Navy induction tests 
showed he had a near-genius I.Q., ‘this means that 
television may very well change the whole character of 
American humor.’ 

That small group, reasons Garroway, and by exten- 
sion, the whole Chicago school of television, doesn’t 
want to see pies thrown in the face. They want the 
‘small laugh,’ the quiet chuckle, the inner glow. And 
this is what Chicago gives them. 

Garroway has his own permanent stock company: 
three excellent singers, a comic sidekick and some fine 
dancers. The music is unusually fine. And the ‘effects,’ 
lighting, sets, odd props, are always imaginative. 

Garrowayv himself is merely the host. He ambles 
casually over the immense TV stage, the cameras fol- 
lowing him with that special Chicago lope. He narrates 
the musical pantomimes, he introduces the various num- 
bers, he chats agreeably about the linoleum his sponsor 
makes. Nobody on the Garroway show ever ‘punches,’ 
nobody ever talks down to the folks at home. These are 
pleasant, gentle people. And they've keyed their show 
to the ideal mood for late Sunday evening, 10 p.m. 
EDT, NBC. Of its kind, comedy-variety, the Garroway 
show is far and away the best in television. It makes 
Milton Berle and his brethren absolutely unbearable. 

A dramatic show without a script is Studs’ Place, on 
view Saturdays, 5:30 p.m. over ABC. The actors are 
given a rough outline of the story at rehearsal. They 
improvise their lines as they go along. And if everyone 
seems perfectly at home in his part, there’s a reason 
for it. Studs Terkle, the proprietor of this mythical 
tavern, plays himself. And he grew up in a restaurant 
operated by his family. The part of Phil Lord, an ec- 
centric, old-time actor is played by Phil Lord, in real 
life an eccentric, old-time actor. Chet Roble, the jazz 
pianist, plays himself, as does Win Stracke, a guitar 
player and folk singer. 

Charlie Andrews, the clever young man who writes 
Garroway’s continuity, supplies the story outlines for 
Studs’ Place. Andrews, plus a producer named Ted 
Mills, plus a director named Bill Hobin, who’s only 26, 
comprise the Big Three of Chicago television. Andrews 
recently set down on paper his philosophy of the 
‘Chicago School.’ 

‘Unlike theatre-variety thinkers in New York, we 
could not build a show merely by getting some big 
names and putting them in front of a camera,’ he ex- 
plains. ‘We were virtually forced to find quality in the 
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pan of a camera, the trick of a design, and perhaps 
most important, careful attention to show conception,’ 

Result of this thinking, Andrews says, is that every. 
body involved in the show becomes a creative contrib. 
utor to the program, everybody from ‘producer down 
to dolly pusher.’ 

In Chicago, moreover, pains are taken to see that the 
total show is more important than the performers. Old 
technique of getting a big name and building a show 
around him had to be abandoned because Chicago had 
no big names. “The Chicago group built the show first, 
then cast it.) Andrews goes on to say, ‘treating musical 
and variety shows exactly as they would dramatic 
shows.’ 

Technical equipment came, out of this same neces. 
sity, to be regarded as instruments of creative art, it 
was a kind of compensation. The camera was given 
complete freedom of movement. It ceased to be a mere 
reporter of the event. ‘Where the camera can swing 
around a 360 degree arc, cameramen and directors 
come into their own creatively, Andrews believes. 
“They are no longer merely technicians, as they tend to 
be in theatre television shows, pointing their cameras at 
something someone else has created. In a studio, a 
director like Garroway’s Bill Hobin can create some- 
thing 

Another great Chicago show, though entirely differ- 
ent from the usual studio production, is Zoo Parade. 
This Sunday afternoon visit to the animal kingdom is 
presided over by Marlin Perkins, director of the Lin- 
coln Park Zoo. With the air of a man showing you his 
Rembrandts and Renoirs, Mr. Perkins makes you ac- 
quainted with his monkeys, snakes, bears and birds. So 
earnest is he in showing you the animals that he re- 
cently received a severe snakebite, just before air-time, 
and spent the next two weeks in the hospital. 

In Zoo Parade the cameras are just as wondrous in 
their workings. You see the animals as close as pos- 
sible. And always you remark upon how healthy and 
clean they look, how content in their public lodging 
house. Mr, Perkins’ love for his charges has a St. Fran- 
cis quality, and I’m not saying that lightly. You should 
see the chimpanzees hug him! 

Zoo Parade this year won one of the coveted Pea- 
body Awards, the only award in radio and television 
that carries any prestige. The others are handed out 
casually, more as promotion stunts for the donors than 
tokens of merit for the winners. 

Chicago pioneered in the radio daytime serial. And it 
has recently given a fairly good one to video. Title is 
Hawkins Falls, Pop. 6200. The plot is sudsy, to be sure. 
But there is some first-rate acting, particularly by Ber- 
nadine Flynn. Radio listeners will remember Miss 
Flynn from a show called Vic ’n Sade. She was Sade. 

Two other Chicago shows deserving mention are 
Super Circus and Acrobat Ranch, both for kiddies. 
There’s also a science demonstration for children on 
Saturday afternoons called Mr. Wizard. Once again, 
it’s the best of its kind. Informative, but fun to watch. 
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Bernadine Flynn and Phil Lord 


fran byrne 


Hawkins 
Falls 
Pop. 6200 


All in all, Chicago has the ingenuity, the daring and the 
taste that will save television from the terrible fate that 
has been Hollywood's. If the day ever comes when television 
establishes a true ‘academy,’ a place where the young and hope- 
ful may go to learn the art of television programming, Chi- 


cago is the only conceivable place for such an institution. 
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@ The young man’s face was rather haggard, and his 
hair was down over his collar; he hadn’t had time to 
get it cut, he said, because he’d been working on this 
thing day and night. He said this apologetically, but 
there was nothing tired about the timbre of his voice 
or his eyes. He appeared to know exactly where he was 
going and how he planned to get there, and he also 
had specific ideas on where he didn’t want to go, and 
why. His name was Phil Lawrence. He was wearing a 
white ski sweater, a green corduroy bush coat, and 
moccasins. He looked like a student, and indeed was 
one, but ‘this thing’ he was working on was no com- 
monplace student project. It was the first Chicago 
production of Jean Cocteau’s The Infernal Machine, 
and Lawrence was directing it to fulfill requirements 
for a master’s degree from the School of Drama of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. The School, incorporat- 
ing the already famous Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
has had a strong if indirect effect upon the theatre in 
the Mid-west during the past quarter century, and may 
exert even more during the next. 

After selecting the Cocteau play as his master’s 
thesis, Phil Lawrence prepared the script, marking in 
light cues, sound cues, and notes toward his own inter- 
pretations. Then he began holding readings among the 
180-odd students to select his cast; the original play 
calls for 16 parts, but Lawrence cut the roles to 11. 
Then he began to hold a series of consultations with 


the designer, the set builders, stagehands and electri- 
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The Children’s Matinee 


Drama 


School 


by Martin Scott 


cians, and finally he put the show in rehearsal. It was 
presented to an audience composed of students, par- 
ents and friends in the school’s Studio Theatre for two 
nights a week in mid-May. 

Lawrence chose the play, he later told an acquaint- 
ance, because of late he has been most interested in 
the modern French writers such as Cocteau, Sartre and 
Anouilh, but mainly because it was new and challeng- 
ing. His attitude toward the production and toward 
theatre in general might be said to be typical of the 
Goodman Theatre students, and his air of inquiring, 
healthy intent is the essence of the spirit that hangs 
in the place. Here are young people whose life is their 
work. Few, if any of them, are urgently concerned with 
making big names for themselves; they would much 
rather work, and they don’t much care where. An ac- 
quaintance once asked Phil Lawrence if he planned to 
go to New York after he had obtained his master’s de- 
gree. His answer was preceded by a bitter laugh. 

‘Broadway?’ he said, as though mouthing a blas- 
phemy. “There are no ideas on Broadway— it’s shot 
to hell and getting steadily worse. If theatre’s going to 
survive in this country, it must decentralize. Now for 
the first time in history it’s branching out, and | want 
to be in on it. Last year | was in stock in Oregon. That's 
where I’m going when | finish here—there’s no theatre 
to speak of up there, and there's a wonderful opportu- 
nity for active people to stir things up. I’ve got too 
many friends on Broadway—good actors, directors, 
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damned good ones—who are spending most of their 
time washing dishes to keep alive.’ 

The School of Drama was established in 1925. At 
that time the Goodman Theatre was presented to the 
(rt Institute by Mr. and Mrs. William O. Goodman, in 
memory of their son, Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, a 
young playwright who died during World War I. The 
building is adorned with quotations from Goodman’s 
plays; over the proscenium, this appears: “You your- 
selves must set flame to the fagots which you have 
brought.’ 

Since it has been active for 26 years, Goodman now 
can lay claim to being the oldest theatre in Chicago in 
continuous operation. Few other theatres, in Chicago 
or anywhere else, are blessed with a physical setup that 
can compare with the one its students use. The main 
theatre seats 742. The rows of seats are set about fou 
feet apart and there is no middle aisle. 

The backstage equipment and the lights alone would 


go mad with an itch to try 


nake a Broadway designer g 


out new effects. The lighting system was designed in 
1949 by George C. Izenour and cost $45,000. There is 
one like it at Yale University, and another being built 
at Carnegie Tech, but with those two exceptions there 
s nothing to compare with it anywhere in the world. 
By means of ten presetting switches, each of which 
controls 45 indirect circuits, a student sitting at the 
huge pipe-organ-like console can choose from nearly 
),000 different lighting effects. The board can be set 
in advance to operate through- (continued on page 90) 
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@ Theatre people trained in Chicago look toward New 
York as a Happy Hunting Ground, a place one gets to 
if one is good. Ralph Alswang, with a typical Chicago 
background which included the Goodman Theatre, the 
Art Institute, and various civic theatres, is one of the 
few who actually made the grade, if Broadway should 
be so regarded. But although he does not for a moment 
regret making his decisive move eastward early in his 
career, Alswang knows very well that there is potential 
first-rate theatre all over America. He remembers Chi- 
cago as a wonderful training ground for a theatrically 
minded painter who wanted every chance he could get 
to do stage design, and he is convinced that the civic 
theatres must be included in any evaluation of Ameri- 
can theatre—if they can only free themselves of their 
compulsive tendency to ape Broadway, they can have 
even greater significance. 

In the commercial theatre in New York, Alswang has 
established himself as a capable stage designer who is 
not yet typed but who has a pronounced leaning to- 
ward ‘expressive’ experimentation. Playgoers will re- 
member his sets for Home of the Brave, the all-negro 
Lysistrata, New Stages’ Blood Wedding, and King 
Lear. His current assignment is Courtin’ Time, in 
which his facility in adapting himself to the demands 
of a light musical is called into operation rather than 
his deeper resources. These latter he has used for the 
non-representational sets for Blood Wedding and Lear. 

Alswang believes it is the duty of the designer not to 
consider himself a prima donna. ‘The theatre is a joint 
undertaking: the production of a play.’ Hence the job 
of the designer is to work with the director and the 
costume designer in assisting the actor to interpret the 
play’s meaning. Obviously, then, the best sets will be 
for the best plays. Or at least this should be the case. 
Certainly it is Alswang’s prayer that it will be granted 
him to work with more of the penetrating tragedies 
that he has found so exciting in the past. For Lear he 
wanted first of all to echo the dominating mood of the 
play, that of inner torment. To do this he constructed a 
set that suggested, not a specific historical period, but 
an ominous and unfriendly environment. His second 
aim, one that is exactly equal in importance to the first, 
was to accomplish the development of mood with as 
few mechanical hitches as possible. In other words, in 
scene design as in any other artistic endeavor, inspira- 
tion and craftsmanship are not separate. The storm 
scene in particular was approached with a fresh vision. 
Shafts of light shooting through openings in the cyclo- 
rama heightened the gloominess of the place through 
the sharp contrast of light with dark. When I| pointed 
out that Lear is still, in my experience, a play that re- 
mains to be conquered by actors, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said he claimed no more for his share 
in the production than that it got in no one’s way and 
at times perhaps was of some help to the actors. 

‘The next chance I get to work along these lines 
will be when someone hires me to do a play compar- 
able to Lear. Meanwhile I’m a commercial designer in 








a commercial world, and | have to be prepared to eo. 
operate in all kinds of productions.” Only a Robert 
Edmond Jones, who can pass up everything he thinks 
is not great, can develop steadily and consistently in 
one direction. Alswang is shocked at the suggestion 
that he might have an ‘approach’ which can be im- 
posed on any plity. ‘That’s just what the designer 
shouldn’t do. Sure, anyone can spot a Jones or a Miel- 
ziner, but that’s a matter of distinctive style not rigid- 
ity. My approach to scene design is always through 
the play.” Thus, Ibsen and Chekhov must have their 
box sets and accumulations of prosaic minutiae. And 
Courtin’ Time has its backdrop of an apple orchard. 

What chiefly irks Alswang in his role as scene de- 
signer is the utter incompetence of critical remarks 
made about scenery. People do not bother to look for 
the motivation behind a set; they tend to accept its 
terms as they never do plot or dialogue or even cos- 
tumes, though costumes often suffer from the comment 
‘Yes, but they should have been more attractive.’ The 
usual remark is that a set is not beautiful or harmoni- 
ous enough. ‘They look for beauty,’ says Alswang, 
‘but beauty doesn’t have a damn thing to do with it, 
A handsome set may well be a bad one. The tendency 
in Shakesperean productions toward lush historical 
accuracy, now somewhat modified but nevertheless 
still in the direction of monumental and architectural 
form, only stifles the movement of a tragedy. The au- 
dience gasps at the gilded columns when the curtain 
goes up and later remembers perhaps that a certain 
green was hard on the eyes: the play is merely en- 
shrined. Two recent examples kept cropping up in Als- 
wang’ conversation. One was Peer Gynt, which he 
criticized, not in its details, as some of the reviewers 
did, but for its overall conception, which he felt was 
too specifically Norwegian and not sufficiently the ex- 
ternalization of one man’s tragedy (the same problem 
as Lear). The other example was Romeo and Juliet, in 
which nothing was done to body forth the tender mood 
of the play. ‘Pretty and static,’ he says. 

‘The public doesn’t seem to have learned anything 
from the work of Robert Edmund Jones.’ For Als- 
wang, Jones’s significance lies in his attempt to express 
human emotions instead of being concerned with the 
great spectacular theatre associated with Gordon Craig, 
Appia, and Bel Geddes. Alswang insists that during a 
performance the actor is supremely important and 
nothing should minimize his importance; the movies 
can do spectacular abstract drama better than the 
theatre, anyway. Did Mr. Alswang especially admire 
any other school of stage design? ‘Oh, yes. Bertolt 
Brecht’s epic theatre. | was tremendously impressed 
with his Galileo.’ Brecht says in his Little Organum 
for the Theatre (Accent, Winter 1951) that the scene 
designer does not have to create the ‘illusion of a room 
or a district. Indications are enough. But they must 
have something historically or socially more interesting 
to say than the actual environment has.’ This means, 
says Alswang, that once the (continued on page 81) 
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Marsha Hunt 


Marsha Hunt, well-known to film 


ences, is becoming equally knows 4 


Broadway after starring in Joy to{ 
World, The Devil’s Disciple and Le 
of Sarah. She will tour this sum 
in anew play The Woman With Redif 


Sam Wanamaker 


Actor-director Sam Wanamaker receivet 
his stage training at the Goodman The 
atre. He is now in England starring 
with John Mills in a new British film, 
untitled as yet. His next project * 


directing a motion picture in Israel 
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Cloris Leachman 


Miss Leachman recently received a Theatre World Award 
for her performance in the short-lived Paul Crabtree play 
A Story for a Sunday Evening. She abandoned a pianist’s 
career for the stage. Chosen Miss Chicago of 1946, she is now 


considered one of the most promising Broadway actresses. 


Mercedes McCambridge oe 


Although Orson Welles called Mercedes McCambridge the 


greatest living radio actress, she did not rest on her 
laurels, but capped the Academy Award for her first film 
fil the King’s Men. This summer she will do a video ser- 


ies involving a woman attorney, and a play at La Jolla. 


juy gillette 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 


The distinguished actress-author whom one critic called the 
greatest single attraction of the American theatre is now at 
work on a solo drama Paris in the °90’s, the Toulouse-Lautrec 
era. Chicago will see her in the fall in her famous sketches. 
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@ Radio drama (as distinguished from theatre plays 
boiled down to kilocycle size) began at midnight, in 
the middle thirties, on one of the upper floors of Chi- 
cago’s Merchandise Mart. The pappy was a rotund 
writer by the name of Willys Cooper, and the god- 
fathers were an ex-instructor for a small Indiana Uni- 
versity by the name of Menser, an ex-sports promotor 
by the name of Strotz, and an ex-salesman by the name 
of Trammell. 

Chicago radio gestated other entertainment forms in- 
digenous only to radio. Among them were the Soap 
Opera, that endless serialization of feminine woes 
wherein Helen Trent, and Bachelor's Children, and 
variations thereof, dripped True Story type literature 
and Proctor and Gamble soap commercials into the 
American kitchen. 

The informal coffee klatch type variety show also 
had its beginning in the early Chicago radio scene. 
Ransom Sherman and Pat Barnes and East and Dumke 
were the precursors of today’s Godfreys and Garro- 
ways. 

But it was in the play especially written for radio 
that Chicago had its greatest national influence—there 
was created, by trial and many errors, a new art form 
that began with Don Ameche and the frothy First 
Nighters, and went through the horrific Lights Out 
until it had matured to the point where, as a radio play- 
wright, | was given the precious network time to pro- 
duce, write, and direct this new type of play written 
for the ear and the listener’s imagination alone. 

New York radio was rarely able to break loose of 
the pattern of plays written for the theatre; Hollywood 
was too screenplay conscious; Chicago alone, free of 
old influences, worked on this new art form wherein 
the listener, in his own mind, built up pictures evoked 
by the sounds of words, and effects, and orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

There was no one stale out of Broadway, or weary 
out of Hollywood, to say ‘No!’ to the experimental 
playwright or director; anything went on Chicago 
radio; from actors, to directors, to writers, to execu- 


tives, this pioneering spirit was a daily lift, and ben- 
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zedrine was still a thing of an older, tired future. 

Everything was at least tried in Chicago. The experi- 
ments ranged from speaking choirs, to poetry with 
orchestral backgrounds, to hour long dramatic ven- 
tures performed in actual sets. Let me lower the lifting 
of eyebrows by explaining the latter experiment; some- 
one had an idea that if, instead of clustering around a 
microphone in the usual manner, the actors performed 
on set, going through actual doors, and opening actual 
w ndows, the acoustical effect would be closer to the 
real thing. Of course, it was an experiment doomed to 
failure, since the controlled effect is always more effee- 
tive than the ad libbed one (as many a suffering di- 
rector is now discovering in television). 

But this expensive experiment is indicative of Chi- 
cago’s willingness to try in those days of its radio 
ascendancy. Of course there was a dollar and cents 
sign behind all this radio freedom; since Chicago was 
feeding the networks with a large percentage of com- 
mercial shows, the Chicago radio executives were able 
to demand an equally large share of sustaining time 
for the experimentalist; even as with other art forms, 
the radio form found itself in the actual doing, not 
only in the performance but in the audience and crit- 
ical response. 

Chicago radio also became the focal point of a new 
breed of actors-for-radio; the mushrooming Soap 
Opera needed a large supply of voices. They came from 
all areas and sectors of show business; from stock com- 
pany character veterans to morning-glory-eyed college 
play hopefuls, they were attracted by this Blackett, 
Sample & Hummert honey-pot of actors needed daily, 
all week, pickup-your-experience-as-you-go-along, short 
rehearsal hours, no make-up, bring along a facile 
tongue, an equal facility for quick characterization, 
and the ability to hold a script and read on sight with 
never a flub, a fluff, or a fumble. 

Mercedes McCambridge, Betty Winkler, Ann Shep- 
herd, Betty Cain, Joan Blaine, Ann Seymour, Betty Lou 
Gerson, Virginia Clark, Templeton Fox, Bess Johnson 

these were some of the queens of Chicago’s dramatic 


stock companies; their coun- (continued on page 89) 
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@ If the Loop looks back a little sadly toward happier 
days in theatrical and musical phases of its entertain- 


ment history, a survey of the contemporary night life 


scene also is filled with sweet nostalgia over vanished 
glories. Only two downtown hotels (the Hilton pair 
the Stevens and the Palmer House) still present floor 


shows. Outside the hostelries, there's only one big 


league night club, the Chez Paree, in operation. Skid- 


rows along West Madison Street and North Clark Street 
are infested with ‘strip and clip’ 


joints, where the 
artistes with the loose wardrobes and their cousins, the 


‘B’ girls.drinking caramel water at a dollar or more 
of the customer’s money per gulp, have been behaving 


themselves a little more circumspectly since the Kef- 
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auver quiz kids swept through town. But the number 
of legitimate night spots offering entertainment any 
more elaborate than a dance band has dwindled prac- 
tically out of sight. 

The Chicagoan’s quest for nocturnal food and drink 
never has been conducted in more productive territory 
than the supper club scene of 1951. If the floor show 
seems to have vanished in polite society—well, perhaps 
that can be interpreted as a return to the long lamented 
‘more gracious way’ of living. And if the after-dark 
entertainment business is undergoing an important 
change, it’s only fitting the Loop should be ahead of 
the trend. 

Chicago claims it’s the inventor not only of the sky- 
scraper and the one-way ride, but of a certain style of 


jazz music and of the night club itself. Modern night 


Chez Paree 


club history began, some local annalists assert, with the 
opening of the College Inn in the basement of the old 
Hotel Sherman on Dec. 31, 1910. There had been con- 
cert halls and beer gardens for a generation before that 
time, of course, but the former weren’t respectable, and 
the latter were so tame they weren’t really to be identi- 
fied with the cabareting of a later day. 

The late Ernest Byfield was authority for the state- 
ment that the modern floor show had its inception when 
one Rigo played his violin for the New Year’s Eve 
celebrants of 41 years ago in the College Inn. Since he 
was a partner in the Sherman when he revealed this 
history, some personal element may have entered into 
his contention. No one challenged his bulletin, however, 
when he staked out his hostelry’s claim to immortality 


a few years ago. 


Jimmy Durante, one of the big leaguers 
regularly at Chicago’s only big league 
night club, with Chez Paree Adorables., 
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A contribution more clearly identifiable came along 
a few years later, when the primeval jazz men began 
drifting up the long river from New Orleans. Most of 
them found Chicago at the end of the line, and Chicago 
suddenly had a crop of jazz spots whose names and 
personnel still live in history. The Pekin Cabaret, the 
Royal Gardens, the Sunset Cafe, Bert Kelly’s Stables 
and the Friar’s Inn all have vanished, and so have 
Johnny Dodds, King Oliver, Bix Beiderbecke, Freddie 
Keppard, Frank Teschemacher and a host of other 
virtuosi. But their ‘Chicago style’-—a white belated 
adaptation of music that heretofore had belonged ex- 
clusively to the negro, was a major influence on jazz 
in the Turbulent ’20s and now is back in favor as a first 
cousin of the resuscitated Dixieland. 

Few of the speakeasies survived repeal, and most of 
today’s night spots date from the early °30s when 
alcoholic beverages were newly returned to the land. 

The Chez Paree, successor to the less successful 
though more sensibly titled Chez Pierre, has operated 
under its present name since 1933, on the third floor 
of a near North Side location half a mile removed from 
the bright lights belt. 

The Chez is where the big names and the big money 
meet. There’s a cycle of sorts in its bookings, so that 


Joe E. Lewis and Sophie Tucker and Danny Thomas 


and Jimmy Durante and lesser figures succeed one an- 
other with some measure of regularity as the seasons 
go by. There’s also a regular clientele, so proprietary 
about Chez that they make themselves at home with a 
conversational din against whose uproar few enter- 
tainers below stellar stature stand a chance of making 
themselves heard. Many a regular comes for the food 
and conversation rather than (continued on page 94) 
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Jazz Ltd. 


An intimate haven for New Orleans music fans, with 
owner Bill Reinhardt and his clarinet on the stand 
and his wife Ruth at the rope. Current band includes 
Miff Mole, Bill Tinkler, Ralph Blank and Doc Cenardo. 


The Pump Room 

Meeting place of the stars, finds Richard Eastham and 
Janet Blair of Chicago’s South Pacific, having supper 
with Mrs. Eastham and stage manager Nick Mayo. 


Dinner before the performance for wistful Maggie 
McNamara of Chicago’s company of The Moon Is 
Blue, and her husband, TV writer, David Swift. 
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@ Ina rare moment of sentimental retrospection a few 
years ago, Gloria Swanson went to look at the house 
where she was born on the North Side of Chicago near 
Wrigley Field. She picked it out immediately from a 
snapshot her mother had taken in the past and thought- 
fully marked with an X the exact room where her 
celebrated daughter was born. 

In search of the ego satisfaction that even the un- 
special millions seek in beholding the exact location 
where they were delivered into this world, Miss Swan- 
son, glossily distinguished from her celluloid triumphs, 
strolled up the front walk, eying meditatively the old 
homestead, and decided to ring the doorbell. 

A simple Swedish housewife answered, and not be- 
ing a movie fan, was plainly reluctant to receive this 
strange caller. The star stated her mission and the 
woman relented about her entering the house but still 
balked at the idea of her completing the pilgrimage 
upstairs. Since Miss Swanson didn’t get where she has 
in life by being easily deflected from her course, she 
finally persuaded the woman to let her go up. 

She opened the door of the tiny chamber and stared. 
The Swedish family was smoking hams in the spot 
where little Gloria was born. 

Even she had to laugh at the symbol of continuity in 
the room’s function. 

Chicago has been a hub to her more than a home. 
When she was eight the family started trailing around 
tropical army posts to which her father was assigned. 
and only went back to the comparative coolness of 
Chicago summers, where she says she lived in a dream 
world of her own to replace the tiresome realities of 
childhood which bored her silly. 

Her cousins were remote little creatures not her age. 
Her schoolmates were off in such ports as Puerto Rico 
and Key West. Even her Mid-west accent had begun 
to take on the grace notes of her Spanish surroundings 
in the army posts. In Chicago she merely sat in the 
corner of an adult world absorbing as much as she 
dared about being grownup. 

‘Women wore their hair in psyche knots,’ she recalls, 
‘their dresses were hobble skirts and they wore sandals 
on their feet. I would pull my straight dark hair into 
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a ball on my head and drop my skirt to the edge of my 
middy blouse. Then mother would catch me and make 
me put back my hair ribbon and pull up my skirt, 
whereupon | would retreat to my fantasies of becoming 
famous and getting married and having a family. I 
didn’t dream about being a movie star. | wanted to be 
an opera singer, not concert. Opera, no less. I had heard 
Galli Curci and Mary Garden, and they fired my imagi- 
nation. Aida, the first opera I ever saw, added fuel. I 
had a mature voice and always sang at Sunday School. 
It seemed perfectly reasonable to me that I would grow 
up and become a famous singer. Not even when I saw 
my first play, George M. Cohan’s Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate, did I think of becoming an actress.’ 

Her entrance into the movies was accidental. An 
indulgent aunt took her one summer day on a sight- 
seeing trip of the old Essanay Studios, a local curiosity 
of the day comparable to the Flatiron Building in New 
York. 

As Miss Swanson frankly explains it now, ‘In those 
days it was as hard to get actors into pictures as it is 
to keep them out today. While we were being shown 
around, I mentioned it must be fun to play in them, 
whereupon three men jumped at me for my telephone 
number. The next day I went back and was standing 
on the set with the other extras when a man pointed at 
me and yelled, ‘Hey, you.’ I couldn’t believe he meant 
me, but he did and I was assigned a small part in a 
picture with Gerda Holmes.’ 

Her outstanding recollection is that she was paid 
thirteen dollars and twenty-five cents a week. ‘I guess 
the twenty-five cents was for the dill pickles everybody 
bought,’ she says with the air of someone who has tried 
to figure it out once or twice before. 

Another moment in her memory was when Charlie 
Chaplin fired her from a (continued on page 81) 


Reading down: 

A Keystone comedy 

The Affairs of Anatole with Wallace Reid 
Beyond the Rocks with Rudolph Valentino 
Male and Female 
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ruth orkin 


The late Serge Kous- 
sevitzky rehearsing a 
student orchestra at 
Tanglewood. 





@ Whether one journeys to the faraway hills this 
summer, or stays close to home, he will find music 
wherever he goes. Throughout the nation, in an ample 
variety of festivals, al-fresco concerts and musical 
gatherings, all forms and offshoots of the musical 
art will be practiced and performed. It is indeed a 
pleasing prospect to musician, student and ordinary 
music-lover alike, for many are the opportunities of- 
fered to combine a salutary vacation among the beau- 
ties of nature with the joy of musical participation or 
just plain listening. 

To Tanglewood in the heart of New England’s Berk- 
shire Hills, where Hawthorne and Melville first met 
and cemented a literary friendship one summer a cen- 
tury ago, thousands of musical pilgrims will come in 
July and August to attend the concerts of the Berkshire 
Festival or to study with the notables of the Berkshire 
Music Center. Since 1937, when Tanglewood’s green 
lawns, pine groves and hemlock gardens became the 
summer home of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
there has been no more ideal spot to hear music in 
the warm months. The quality of the musical events 
presented by the late Serge Koussevitzky and the mem- 
bers of the world’s most celebrated orchestra each 
vear have increased Tanglewood’s fame. This summer. 
Charles Munch will carry on this high tradition, with 
the wish that the Festival serve as a living tribute to 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s memory. 

This year’s Festival will open with three weekends 


of Saturday evening and Sunday afternoon concerts 
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From Coast to Coast 


by Robert A. Hague 


conducted by Charles Munch in Tanglewood’s acous- 
tically felicitous Theatre-Concert Hall. The programs 
will be devoted to instrumental and choral works by 
three 18th century masters—Bach (July 7-8), Haydn 
(July 14-15) and Mozart (July 21-22). Piatigorsky, 
Lukas Foss and Seymour Lipkin will be among the 
participating soloists. These will be followed, beginning 
July 26, by three series of Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday Festival concerts in the huge Music Shed, under 
the batons of Dr. Munch and the young Brazilian 
conductor, Eleazar de Carvalho. Highlights of Dr. 
Munch’s programs will be the Berlioz Symphonie Fan- 
tastique (July 26), Prokofiev’s Sixth Symphony (July 
28), Mennin’s Fifth Symphony and Copland’s Quiet 
City (July 29), Roussel’s Third Symphony (August 
2) and Bartok’s Music for Strings and Percussion ( Au- 
gust 4). De Carvalho will conduct Guarnieri’s Second 
Symphony and the Prokofiev Second Piano Concerto 
with Jorge Bolet as soloist (August 5). Dr. Munch 
will continue with Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis (Au- 
gust 9), the Fifth Symphonies of Honegger and 
Sibelius (August 11), and close the Festival with an 
all-Brahms program (August 12). Among the varied 
activities of the Berkshire Music Center, in session from 
July 2 to August 12 at Tanglewood, is the projected 
presentation by the opera department of Tchaikovsky's 
Pique Dame. 

The tradition of first-class opera production in a 
picturesque setting of considerable historical interest 


will be carried on again this (continued on page 82) 
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This is the second in a series of three articles on O'Casey by Mr. Gassner 


The Prodigality o 


® We need to understand O’Casey’s genius better be 
fore we feel confident that we can cope with it in the 
theatre. In appraising O’Casey we too often alternate 
hetween a study of ‘the political and social aspects of 
his plays,’ the main concern of Julius Koslow’s The 
Green and the Red (Golden Griffin Books, 1950 
$3.50), which has the merit of being the first full- 
length book on the playwright, and random enthusi- 
astic appreciations of O’Casey’s vigor and _ vitality. 
Neither approach is to be deplored, for the social scene 
is indubitably important in his work and his spirited 
writing is conducive to enthusiasm in anyone who does 
not wear sheet-metal over his heart. But the effect of 
either approach is not altogether helpful. 

A nebulous enthusiasm merely makes well-inten- 
tioned producers hope to stage his plays but does not 
lead to a production. Neither the producer nor his 
backers know what to make of most of the later plays 
once it is necessary to go beyond the initial pleasant 
state of admiration. It is one thing to fall in love with 
a girl; it is another to know how to live with her. And 
the other procedure, that of sociological appraisal, con- 
fuses matters; it disposes individuals to favor and dis- 
favor the playwright on shallow premises. Except in 
some of his expositions, O’Casey is not a sociologist. 
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f Sean O'Casey 


Part Two 


by John Gassner 


As a social thinker, moreover, he is often fugitive and 
he offers no careful or consistent analysis. The Silver 
Tassie presents the griefs and ironies of war rather 
than an investigation of its causes. Who is responsible 
for the plight of the ‘Young Whore’ in Within the 
Gates—society or a drunken mother and a young priest 
who succumbed to the flesh? And in what way is society 
responsible for the miseries of Juno’s household be- 
cause her ‘paycock’ Captain Boyle is a shiftless drunk- 
ard and her son Johnny a traitor to his associates? We 
must answer largely in the negative, unless we go out- 
side the play and write the social tract that O’Casey did 
not. O’Casey offers a feeling about the incendiary situa- 
tions of The Star Turns Red and Red Roses for Me 
instead of a blueprint. Even in The Plough and the Stars 
he does not, as a sociologist, £0 beyond noting the 
condition and the human contradictions of Dublin’s 
poor during the Easter Rebellion. 

Those who want sociology for the theatre are not 
likely, in fact, to derive much real satisfaction from his 
work. (I have seen no reports of an O’Casey vogue 
behind the Iron Curtain!) Nor, unlike Shaw, has he 
ever claimed to be a dramatist of ideas rather than of 
feelings and intentions. His ‘ideas’ are implicit in the 


flow of life with which he floods the stage, and in his 
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Painting by Feliks Topolski of O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars 


anger and sympathies. He has never actually employed 
the methods of discursive reason unless it was to poke 
sly and rueful fun at the expense of those of his char- 
acters who spout it only to contradict their professions. 
as do Jerry the ‘Labour’ humanitarian, who lets down 
Mary in Juno and the Paycock on learning that she is 
carrying another’s child and the Socialist covey in The 
Plough and the Stars, who plunders stores with the rest 
of the slum-dwellers during the Rebellion. Among those 
who consider O’Casey primarily a ‘social dramatist.’ 
one group demands a place for him in the theatre on a 
hasis on which he is sure to disappoint expectations 
while another group denies him his rightful place on 
the same grounds. The Dublin Gate theatre’s leader 
Michael MacLiammoir, as Koslow reports, proclaimed 
that the plays deal so largely with a social condition 
that they could with advantage be read before the Dail 
and the Dublin Corporation. It is important to know 
what this playwright is not. It is even more important, 
of course, to know what he is. 

The manifest fact is that O’Casey is a baroque dra- 
matic poet in a largely trivial and constricted theatre 
given over to neat construction and small-beer feeling. 
He is as baroque, as lavish and prodigal, as were 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Jonson, and John Webster. He 
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belongs to the spacious days of the theatre. And since 
he will not make himself smaller for anything as incon- 
sequential to him as material success, the theatre will 
simply have to be made larger if O’Casey is to have his 
rightful place. 

We must remember that he nourished his talent, un- 
regulated and undiminished by formal schooling, on 
writing and theatre that afford elbow room in all direc- 
tions. The former hod-carrier brought himself up on 
Shakespeare, and in an Irish environment (not the 
environment of the bluestocking and arty circles of 
Dublin) in which the gestures of life were broad and 
the speech torrential. And the Abbey theatre that he 
knew in his youth, the theatre of Synge’s plays and 
Lady Gregory’s peasant farces, breathed an ample spirit 
and played a wide gambit of lyricism, humor, and 
emotionalism. The broad effect of sentiment and action 
was also inherent in the non-literary theatre with which 
he was acquainted—in Dion Boucicault’s The Shaugh- 
raun, in which he performed, at the Mechanics’ Theatre, 
for example. The long haul of language and idealistic 
sententiousness was also present in the writings of John 
Ruskin with which he educated himself, as well as in 
the rhetoric of the Irish nationalist Home Rule and 


working-class movements in (continued on page 83) 
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Patrice Munsel 


es John Brownlee 





Rudolf Bing p> 


Opera Night 


Chicagoans filled the Civic Opera House when Die Fledermaus was presented 
by New York’s Metropolitan Opera Company. Although the city was envel- 
oped in a blinding rain. spirits were high as evident ed by the tail and taffeta 
audience. Patrice Munsel, Richard Tucker, Regina Resnick, Jarmila Novotna, 
John Brownlee and Charles Kullman starred. The event with an $18.00 
top grossed $35,000 for the Student Fund of the Chicago Musical College 
Opera lovers Walter P. Paepcke. 
Mrs. Robert M. Hutchins. con- 
cert manager Harry Zelzer, Mrs. 
Paepcke and Mr. Hutchins, for- 


mer chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, meet in the lobby. 





Conversation and champagne at Mr. Marshall Field, Jr... and his wife, the Socialite Mrs. Nevins Kirk. of 
the party after the opera, given former Kay Woodruff. The happy pair above the funds committee, chats with 
by Chicagoan O. hk. Eitel (right). attended the opening and afterwards, Mr. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Weber. Mrs. 
His guests are French Consul Eitel’s party for purchasers of tickets for Weber is singer Marion Claire; 
and Mrs. Francois Briere and the student fund. Mr. Field is publisher of Mr. Weber is director of music, 
opera star, Regina Resnik. the tabloid daily, The Chicago Sun-Times. Mutual’s WGN and WGN-TV. 
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Cliff-Dweller 


A review of the works of Henry Blake Fuller 


@ Happily. ever so often, a circle of what Logan Pear- 
sall Smith called ‘milvers’ gather round a midnight 
lamp to participate in secret rites and exorcise a kind 
of black magic whereby an American writer too long 
neglected is disinterred. That is how new literary cults 
are formed and the lay-reader eventually learns what 
he has missed in his own backyard while he was perhaps 
making a mad dash for some bright new ism blown 


over from the continent. 


The latter description might almost belong to a pro- 
file of Henry Blake Fuller (1857-1929), expatriate and 
gentleman of letters. Born and reared in the vulgar 
get-rich-quick atmosphere of that hustling city on the 
prairie, Chicago, Fuller, if he had his way, would have 
passed all his life in the Mediterranean countries. Un- 
fortunately dwindling family fortunes did not permit 
him such voluntary exile. He worked in a Chicago bank 
part of the year so that he could afford to spend his 
holidays abroad. Bored with his routine job he pored 
through travel brochures and scribbled affable, jocular 
notes on scraps of paper in his spare moments when at 
home. The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani (1890), his first 


book. bears 


of an iron pot of dubious antiquity by the Margravine 


a slender plot involving the purchase 


of Schwalbach-Schreckenstein. It was the result of col- 
lecting scribblings and travel diaries together and 
appeared in print under a pseudonym until it was 
acclaimed by the Boston critics. Revised editions of the 
book were issued in 1892 and 1899, winning new 
friends for its unknown author. We experience the 
ineflable charm and delight of moving in genial civil- 
ized company when we pick up this volume laid in 
Italy. Rereading this enchanting work and its sequel 
set in Switzerland, The Chatelaine of La Trinité, and 
then coming upon the realistic novels that Fuller later 
wrote, gives one a shock, even today. Here was a writer 
who could go from delicate pastels to harsh black and 
whites, switch back and forth from romance to reality, 
without any visible signs of strain on his aesthetic 
temperament. 

Aside from this being a display of the man’s versa- 
tility, if we will take the trouble to look around we will 
see that what happened to Fuller is still occurring daily 
among our modern novelists. They go searching the 
universe for confirmation of values for which they 
ultimately find proof in their own backyards. Unlike 
his ( ontemporary. Henry James. Fuller dest ended from 


his loftyminded perch. In many ways he proved to be 


by Richard McLaughlin 


the more objective writer of the two. Perhaps his 
writing may lack James’ moral depth and detailed 
analytical probing into the motivations of human be- 
havior, but Fuller is much more readable. Comparing 
these two is like contrasting the tinkly charm of one of 
Mozart’s courtly airs to the chamber music of Purcell. 
Then suddenly those Mozartian strains turn into a 
clashing of cymbals, horns and whirring machines in 
a Bart6ék or Varese composition while Purcell’s tones 
on the other phonograph flow on and on. Henry James 
always remained the mandarin, whereas Henry Blake 
Fuller had the flexibility to become a dispassionate 
commentator of the turbulent era in which he lived. 
His urbane wit and mild irony gave both color and 
dimension to the relentlessly accurate pictures of life 
in early-day Chicago, with its teeming thoroughfares, 
its industrial tumult. 

The more I think of it, the more I am convinced that 
there is an audience, however small, waiting at this 
moment for Henry Blake Fuller. What with the re- 
sponse in recent years to the Henry James revival, and 
even more recently to the reissuing of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s novels, the path would seem clear for another 
American novelist to be rescued from obscurity. Pres- 
ent-day Chicagoans may have heard of Fuller through 
their visits to the Cliff-Dwellers named after the novel 
he wrote in the nineties. Yet | doubt very much if more 
than a handful have read his books in the past twenty 
vears. Actually it isn’t at all strange that he should be 
forgotten, considering that his books are long out of 
print and that the average span of success for writers 
in this country is a very short one. The public library 
shelves must be filled with volumes gathering dust by 
writers who once had a vogue, who, if revived, might 
startle us with the modernity of their ideas and the 
freshness of their conceptions. 

Living in an age of gadgets and scientific impedi- 
menta as we now do, we can expect escape literature to 
continue to have an ever-increasing demand by the 
public. So that if any of Fuller’s novels have a chance 
of surviving, it will be his romances. His realistic work, 
nevertheless, can not be dismissed so easily. The one 
may give us the pleasure of his lucid style and playful 
imagination, but the other furnishes us with social 
history. Most critics agree that for sheer veracity in 
describing life at the end of the Nineteenth Century in 
Chicago, Fuller’s novels have never been surpassed. 


They may not be as sensational (continued on page 92) 
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Ruth Page and Bentley Stone 


@® Chicagoans first began taking note of dance back 
in 1893, when Little Egypt was undulating her anatomy 
at the World’s Fair. Since then, Chicago’s dance history 
has been varied, sometimes brilliant but often mediocre, 
but its audiences have grown through the years in both 
size and discrimination. Today, Chicago is the geo- 
graphical, though not the cultural, center of America 
and, as far as dance is concerned, it is part of the great 
American road. New York, most Chicagoans admit, is 
still the U.S. dance capital. Chicago, however, is Amer- 
ica’s No. 2 city for ballet companies when it comes to 
long runs and large audiences. One of the best examples 
of this is the fact that Chicago citizens plunked down 
a record $102,400 at the box office in 1949 when the 
Sadler’s Wells paid their first ten day visit to the Loop. 
Chicago also can and does turn out good audiences for 
the top modern dancers like Martha Graham, José 
Limon and Charles Weidman. 

Four factors have helped to put and keep Chicago 
on the dance map. These are its native dancers, its 
ballet studios and dance schools, its two vital dance 


organizations and its informed dance critics. Chicago, 





helen morrison 


Sybil Shearer 


unlike New York, has peaks and valleys of dance ac- 
tivity and local production is currently in the doldrums. 
In Chicago there were two great eras of dance and Ruth 
Page, Chicago’s first lady of dance, was active in both 
of them. The first big period was from 1924 to 1927, 
when Adolph Bolm established the Chicago Allied Arts 
with his collaborator and friend, John Alden Carpenter, 
the American composer, and Frederick Stock, the con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. This or- 
ganization was the only one of its kind in America at 
the time devoted to producing modern ballets. Bolm 
was both choreographer and ballet master and Nicholas 
Remisoff, the Russian artist, was chiefly responsible for 
the costumes and décor, Tamara Karsavina, the legend- 
ary Russian ballerina, made her first Chicago appear- 
ance opposite Bolm in 1924 and Ruth Page, then 
‘Bolm’s most distinctive disciple and pupil,’ was premier 
danseuse for the Allied Arts. 

A decade later, from 1934 to 1938, this same Ruth 
Page was Ballet Director and premier danseuse of the 
ChicagoGrand Opera Company. It was here that Bentley 
Stone, another Mid-western dancer, joined Miss Page’s 
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Dance 
Center 


by Arthur Todd 


Katherine Dunham 


company as her principal male dancer. Then, in 1938, 
Ruth Page and Bentley Stone formed a company of 
their own, The Page-Stone Ballet, which was composed 
of some thirty dancers and this group toured some four 


thousand miles during their first season. 


The years 1938 and 1939 were the beginning of 
Chicago’s next big dance era, the period of the Federal 
Theatre Project and Ruth Page and Bentley Stone 
staged their new ballets for this organization. Kurt and 
Grace Graff, the noted Chicago modern dancers and 
teachers, also had a share in this project as did a 
beautiful young negro dancer, Katherine Dunham, who 
also staged a ballet for this series before she quit Chi- 
cago for New York and her first great success in 1940. 
Coming down to the present, we find Katherine Dun- 
ham an international dance star, Kurt and Grace Graff 
running a summer dance school in New England and 
tuth Page in the midst of a European tour as a guest 
star with the Champs-Elysées Ballet of Paris. Mean- 
while, Bentley Stone, in conjunction with Walter Cam- 
ryn, is conducting just about the most successful ballet 


school in the entire Mid-west in Chicago. However, 
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Ruth Page’s name is the only one in the Mid-west with 
a national prominence and following and what local 
ballet activity that has developed in and around Chicago 
and its environs may be traced directly or indirectly 
to her indefatigable efforts. 

Though most Chicago-born dancers seem to leave 
for bigger things as soon as they can, modern dancer 
Sybil Shearer reversed this trend when she chose Chi- 
cago as her artistic home in 1944. Toronto-born, a 
graduate of Skidmore College and a member of the 
Humphrey-Weidman Concert Group in the late Thirties, 
Sybil Shearer is, in reality, ‘a dancer’s dancer,’ and 
nature is her theme. Like Isadora Duncan, many of her 
dances deal with the out-of-doors and, also like Isadora, 
one of her chief interests is in teaching dance to young 
children. Today she intersperses her time between 
teaching in Chicago and at Northbrook, a suburb, with 
occasional concerts in both Chicago and New York. 

No city in the country has such hard-working dance 
organizations as Chicago. Most notable is the Chicago 
Dance Council, an organization that has been function- 


ing for the past twenty-five (continued on page 95) 








Festival of Britain 


For five months Great Britain will be en fete. Her contribution to 


the arts and sciences will be represented by twenty-three festivals. 
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Ticket to Shakespeare 
by Sylvia R. Lyons 


@ | phoned Stratford-upon-Avon 2271 and the line was engaged—busy 
to you, and to me too, I had expected a busy signal, for the Festival was 
on and Measure for Measure was the local Guys & Dolls. Then | phoned 
Stratford-upon-Avon 2272 and heard the voice of the treasurer of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. Yes, he told me, two seats were available; 
a Member of Parliament had just canceled his reservations because the 
slim Labour majority in the House of Commons required his presence there 
for the vote which would be taken that afternoon. 

The box-office price, he said, is 10/6 for the best seats—bright red plush 
seats, | later discovered. And, Mr. Shubert. two arm-rests to each seat. The 
word ‘scalper’ evidently is unknown here, except as an epithet for a barber 
who doesn’t know when to stop, or in describing the redskins some English 
believe still roam in countless numbers across the American plains. To 
the Shakespeareans in Stratford-upon-Avon, Speculator is just the name of 
a place in upstate New York where their colleague, Gene Tunney, trained 
in his off-reading hours. 

10 6, the equivalent of $1.47, was a bargain neither I, nor any other 
level-headed tourist could resist. We are never so far from home that a bar- 
gain ceases to delight. So it was “Two tickets, please,’ for my eldest son, 
George, was with me. This was his maiden, or should it be bachelor, trip 
abroad. His two-week spring vacation from school had had some elastic 
inserted by the principal, who felt that exposure to things cultural and 
educational were tacit in the curriculum. 

‘$1.47 is cheap. for a good seat, isn't it. Mother?’ George asked. | 
nodded, again and again, both in reply and to shake from my mind the 


incidentals involved in bringing us here—the Pan- (continued on page 91) 
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Television is a branch of the theatre. Although only in its third year of intensive operation it has built up 


an audience of forty million people. It has introduced and developed new talents in writing, acting and 


directing. And, in Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies it has presented to its massive audience, a comedy fantasy 


which may become a minor classic of the medium 





ACT ONE 


Scene: The private office of assistant 
managing editor Len Hawley, just off 
the city room of the Daily Blade. 
Through a door whenever opened, can 
be heard the bustle of a busy news- 
room. Hawley’s desk, a table, chair, and 
battered divan, an accumulation of 
bookcases, file cabinets, and untidy jum- 
ble of old newspapers, etc. There is a 
mirror on the wall. A clock above it 
vives the hour at 4:15. One door opens 
to the private office of the managing 
editor, another (above which glows a 
small red bulb) to the photographer's 
darkroom. At 
Someone taps on the door. 
MAGUIRE: (off) Hawley? Oh, Len... ? 
The door opens, and Maguire peeks 
in. He is a red-faced, hearty young Irish- 


rise the stage is deserted. 


man, amiable and not too bright. He 


enters. 
MAGUIRE: Hmmm! Late again! Oh, 
well .. I'm in no hurry. (Wanders 


aimlessly about room, helping himself to 
a cigarette from desk-box, scanning pa- 
pers on desk, etc., until desk telephone 
rings, and he answers it) Assistant Man- 
agin’ Editor’s Office, Bill Maguire speak- 
in. Who? No, Hawley ain't in yet. 
What? Who's gonna win the . . How 
should 7 know who's gonna win the 
election? I’m a reporter . . not a 
What's that? Oh, yeah? 
You would, eh? 


ten wise guy, for two cents I'd climb 


swami! Huh! 


You an’ who else? Lis- 


through this phone an’ Okay ! 
Okay! Same to you. . an’ many of 
em!(Bangs phone into cradle and re- 


umes pacing as door opens slowly: noise 


from city room attracts his attention; he 
speaks without turning) Hyah, Len! Say, 
this town’s got more nuts in it than your 


Aunt Minnie’s fruit cake! 


just called ip an’ asked me 


Some looney 


(Turn- 


n ne in doorway. Watches in 


me 


Séé 


bewilderment as door softly closes by 


itself) Now, what the... ! (Crosses to 
door, throws it open suddenly and peers 
ff) Hey, Bud! Did you just open this 
door j 

BUD ff) Who, me? No! 

MAGUIRE: That’s what I thought. (Shuts 
loor, crosses to table, muttering. Sud- 
enly trips over nothing. Catches him- 
elf, turns and clares Scratches head 
then shru Picks up newspaper. Paper 
leaps ou his hand and drops to floor 


a few feet away. As he reaches for it 
the paper slithers away out of reach. He 
unges again. This time paper rises into 
the air and hovers above his head be- 
yond his grasp 
backs 
still warily eyeing suspend- 
He fumbles behind him 


r phone. It retreats from his hands 


Telephone rings. Maguire 


until he finally turns and hurls himself 


across the desk to clutch it frantically 


Newspaper flutters to floor as he talks) 
Assistant Managin’ Editor’s office . 

Maguire speakin’. Huh? No, you con- 
founded idiot! I told you before, Haw- 
ley ain’t come in yet! Now, get off the 
phone before I... What? Oh... it’s 
you, Mr. Foster? I’m sorry Mr. Foster. 
No, Mr. Foster. Yes, Mr. Foster. I'll tell 


him the 


minute he comes in Mr. 


Fost . . . (Winces, hangs up phone. 
Leans against desk weakly and mops 
forehead. Discovers fallen newspaper 


with a start, retrieves it, shakes it out 
gingerly, circles desk to swivel chair. The 
chair glides out from under him as he 
attempts to sit. Maguire saves himself 
with an effort. Repeat this time 
ending in a pratt fall. Maguire scrambles 
to his feet angrily, glares at door, nods, 
stalks to door and tugs at knob.) 


WILDEN: (off) Stay out of here! 


MAGUIRE: (triumphantly) Oh, so it was 
you? I thought so! Come out of there, 
wise guy! (Door opens and enter Wil- 
den, wearing a photographer's apron, an 
eyeshade, and an annoyed scowl. He is 
a lean, bitter man with the acid cyni- 


cism of an old newshound.) 


WILDEN: What’s the big idea of trying 
to open that door, Maguire? Haven't I 
told you lugs a million times that when 
the light’s burning I’m developing pic- 
tures? 


MAGUIRE: Never mind that! What’s the 
bie idea, Wilden ? 
WILDEN: Idea? What are you talking 


about ? 


MAGUIRE: 
joker! 


Funny man, huh? Practical 


WILDEN: Look here, Maguire, I'm a 
busy man. I’ve got no time to play 
guessing games. What’s ailing you? 


MAGUIRE: Nothin’ that a poke in the 
eye won't cure. Your eye! I guess you're 
gonner tell me you didn’t tie a string to 
that chair an’ pull it from under me? 


WILDEN: I'd like to tie something 
around your neck. I’m too busy for 
horseplay, Maguire. I’m due at Alder- 
man Burton’s office in 


shoots left cuff ) 
And me with the pictures in the hypo 


exactly 
fifteen minutes. 


MAGUIRE: But . but if you didn’t do 


it, then who? 
WILDEN: (caustically) Spirits, perhaps? 


MAGUIRE: S-spirits? 


WILDEN: Out of a bottle labeled ‘100 
Proof ?’ 


stares after him uncertainly. Door eases 


Exits, slamming door. Maguire 


pen and Henry Mergenthwirker looks 
in. He is a fidgety little fellow with a 
meek, apologetic manner, His hands are 


constantly in motion, darting in and out 


of his pockets, picking imaginary bits of 
lint from his lapels, fumbling with his 
watch chain. He shifts from foot to foot 
nervously as he talks.) 


MERGEN: (calls softly) Henry? Japheth? 


MAGUIRE: (Starts, turns) Hey ... Who 
are you? 
MERGEN: Oh . . er Hello. I’m 


Henry Mergenthwirker. 


MAGUIRE: Henry which ? 


MERGEN: Mergenthwirker. 
MAGUIRE: Gesundheit! 


MERGEN: (peering anxiously around of- 
fice) Have you seen my lobblies? 


MAGUIRE: You're what? 
MERGEN: My lobblies. 


MAGUIRE: (eyeing him up and down) 
No. Maybe you forgot to put.’em on? 


MERGEN: (entering) You don’t under- 
stand. I’m searching for my lobblies. . . 
Henry and Japheth. They ran away from 
me a few minutes ago and . . . Oh! There 
you are! (beams at empty space 
and waggles an admonitory finger) 
... I thought you came in here! Come 
out from behind that window, you bad, 
bad, lobblies! Hurry, now! Come out 
right away, before papa gets angry. 
There! That’s better. Now, come‘ over 
here and stand beside me that’s 
right! And don’t run away again! 

(to Maguire apologetically) I do hope 
they haven’t annoyed you? 


MAGUIRE: (gaping) Annoyed me? 


MERGEN: They have such a sense of 
humor, you know. 


MAGUIRE: Such a sense of . . . Hey, 
who are you talking about? 


MERGEN: (faintly impatient) Why, I 
told you once. My lobblies, of course. 


Are you Mr. Hawley? 


MAGUIRE: No, I’m Bill Maguire. Haw- 
ley’s not in yet. 


MFRGEN: Oh? Well, in that case, we'll 


wait outside till he gets here. 


MAGUIRE: Sure. Suit yourself ... Huh? 
We? 

MERGEN: Yes. We simply must see him. 
It’s very important. .. . You see, there’s 
going to be a horrible (Stops, 
abruptly, turns listens attentively to 
empty air at his right) What, Japheth? 
Speak up. I can hardly hear you when 
you mumble like that. Oh . . . He did? 
He is? (to Maguire) Mr. Hawley 
stopped to get a haircut. 


MAGUIRE: He... he did? 


MERGEN: Yes. There were three ahead 
of him, and one man got a massage and 
a shampoo. He was a fat man. 
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MAGUIRE: (weakly) He . he was? 


MERGEN: Yes. Well, I promised the 
boys I'd buy them a beer at 4:30 and 
it’s past that now. Since, Mr. Hawley’s 
been delayed, do you think he’d mind 
if we didn’t wait? 


MAGUIRE: H-huh? No. . . no, I don’t 
think so. I don’t believe he’d mind at 
all. 


MERGEN: Very well, then. We'll run 
along. Come, Henry! Take my hand, 
Japheth! (Holds out hands, one to each 
side of him, as he walks to door. Door 
opens by itself) Goodbye, Mr. Maguire. 
We'll be back later. (to Lobblies) ... 
Careful now! Don’t slam the door! 
(Exit Mergenthwirker. Door closes soft- 
ly. Maguire feels forehead worriedly, 
crosses to mirror on wall and sticks out 
tongue. Is inspecting it anxiously as Len 
Hawley enters. Hawley is a young man, 
genial under normal circumstances, but 
just now burdened with too many re- 
sponsibilities and cares. He pitches ever) 


activity at a high tempo.) 


HAWLEY: (entering) Hi, Mac! What's 


the matter with you? Hangover? 
MAGUIRE: (starts violently) Go away 
(turns . ) Oh, vou? Thank the 


Lord! I was afraid it was him again 


HAWLEY: Him? Who? starts sorting 


correspondene é 


MAGUIRE: A little twerp named Merkle- 
derker, or Migglesdorfer, or somethin’ 
like that. He was in here lookin’ for you 


He ... he said he’d be back. 


HAWLEY: Well? What's so. startling 
about that? 


MAGUIRE: It wasn’t him. It was his lob- 
blies. (Gestures helplessly) . . . It was 
things, Len. Newspapers kept flyin’ into 
the air. Doors opened an’ shut by them- 
selves. An’ the phone kept running away 
from me 


HAWLEY: (laughs) You'd better not let 
the Chief catch you in this condition, 
Mac, the day before Election Day. 
We've got a bie job ahead of us, vou 
know. Whew! Just look at this desk! 
And I got jammed at the barbershop. 
Three ahead of me, including one fat 


old gcezel who wanted 
MAGUIRE: A massage and a shampoo! 


HAWLEY: Why, ves! How did you 
know? 


MAGUIRE: You wouldn't believe me if I 
told you! Listen, Len, I ain't been 
drinkin’! . . honest. I haven’t had a 
drop. But I tell you there was all sorts 
of funny things happening. The chair 
slid out from under me, an’ the tele- 


phone 
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HAWLEY: (impatiently) All right, Mac, 
all right, tell me later. I've got troubles 


of my own. 


Troubles? What kind of 


MAGUIRE: 


troubles? 


HAWLEY: Qh, this blasted election, for 
one thing. Foster dumped the whole job 
right into my lap, along with the ten 
million other details I’m supposed to 


take care of . . . (Leans back, grins 
dourly) . . . And I’m the sucker who 


thought he was getting a break when 
they make him Assistant Managing Edi- 
tor of this rag! 


MAGUIRE: Well? 


HAWLEY: My mistake! This job’s no 
break . .. It's a bust! All I’ve got is 
more responsibility at the same salary! 
When I was on the street, at least I used 
to be able to knock off once in a while 
and take in a ball game or something 
But now I’m cooped up here right under 
the Chief’s nose . . . So, I can come 
running with the Kleenex every time he 
sneezes . . . Bah! Makes me sick! All 
day long it’s (mimics voice sav- 
agely) ‘Hawley! ‘Hawley’ : 
‘Hawley . ‘Do this!’ . ‘Do that!’ 
‘Do the other thing!’ So I make 
up the assignments, draw up the page 
layout, fight with the advertising de- 
partment, over the legmen’s blunders . 
and what do I get out of it? Nothing 
but a title that doesn’t mean anything, 


and 


MAGUIRE: (consolinely) Aw, now, cheer 
up, Len! It ain’t as bad as all that. 
You're in line for a big job one o° these 


days. An’ vou got Betty, too. 
HAWLEY: We-e-ll that’s right. 


MAGUIRE: You bet! It ain’t everybody 
that ects himself engaged to the daugh- 
ter of the next Mayor. 


HAWLEY: (snorts) Next Mayor! 


MAGUIRE: Well? Ain’t Burton the next 


mayor ? 
HAWLEY: He’s a stupid old slob! 


(scandalized What! Gee, 


Len, that’s no way to talk about vou! 


MAGUIRE: 


father-in-law to be 


HAWLEY: For two cents I'd cast mv vote 


for the opposition candidate 


MAGUIRE: What? Why, you know he’s 


nothing but a lowdown chiseling crook. 


HAWLEY: Sure! And Bradshaw Burton 
is a high-and-mighty stuffed shirt. Of all 
the ungrateful skunks 


MAGUIRE: Golly, Len, what's eatin’ you? 
Yesterday you were ballyhooin’ Burton 
to the skies. 


HAWLEY: That was yesterday. You know 
what happened last night? I had a date 


with Betty. The Honorable Blabber. 
mouth Burton was home. So in the 
course of the evening, Betty and ] 
brought up the marriage question. Asked 
the old man what he thought about the 


date church that sort of thing, 


MAGUIRE: So? 


HAWLEY: So the confounded old wind. 
bag started hemming and hawing. Said 
he didn't believe we should . . . (he 
mimics a throaty, self-important voice 
‘Hurl ourselves too hastily into ap 
alliance which might prove 


socially incompatible,’ 


Hrrrrumph ! ! 


MAGUIRE Socially income - battible? 


What does that mean? 


HAWLEY: It means that I’m only a 
newspaperman, and that beginning to- 
morrow, Betty will be the number one 
girl on the city’s social register. That 
makes her 18 karat, and me a bunch of 
turnips! Well? What do you think of 
that? And after my practically guar- 
antecing the stuffy old mufflemouth’s 
election He picks up newspaper 
bearing picture of Burton on front page, 
slaps it angrily) by plastering his fat 
puss all over the front page of the Blade 


every day for the past month! 


MAGUIRE: Gee, that’s tough, Len! And 
how about Betty? What did she say? 


HAWLEY: What could she say? He’s still 


her old man 


MAGUIRE You mean she won't marry 
vou unless he okays the deal? 


HAWLEY: That's what I mean. And that 
means nix on the rice and old shoes 
Because once Burton gets into office, his 
head will swell like a blimp. 


MAGUIRE: Of course there’s always a 
possibility he might not win the elec- 


tion 


HAWLEY: Not win? Don’t be a sap! 
He'll breeze in! And that’s my doing, 
too. I'm the guy who thought up thi 

slaps newspaper again, then hurls 
it away from him violently) And this 

crosses to wall and unfolds large 
campaign poster emblazoned with a pic- 
ture of the Hon. Bradshaw Burton and 
bearing the legend: ‘A Ballot for Bur- 


ton is a Vote against Vice’) Old goose- 
cooker Hawley; that’s me! Of course his 
campaign manager will grab all. the 
credit but J’m the dope who wrote 
him into City Hall. J suggested he play 
up the feminine angle. ‘Purity Begins 
‘“t Home’ ‘Keep Your Sister Off 
the Streets; Your Daughter Out of Dan- 
ger. and all that line of guff 


MAGUIRI It's worked too 


HAWLEY: Worked? You bet it’s worked! 


Burton’s got the woman’s vote in this 












town sewed up solid. He’s the original 
Ladies’ Home Companion! (Rips poster 
of wall, crumples it and hurls it into 
corner) Nuts! If I had it all to do 


over . 
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waGuUIRE: You'd do it all over again. 
Cheer up, Len. Into each life some rain 


must fall 


HAWLEY: Yeah. But why do I always 


have to get caught without an umbrella? 


Hawley ! 


FOSTER: ff 
HAWLEY groans) Oh, Lord! More 


griet ! 
FOSTER: Hawley! Are you in there? 
HAWLEY: Yes, Chief 


MAGUIRE: ott Oh-oh. I forgot to 


tell you, Len retreats towards door 
Foster enters, Foster is a middle aged 
man, bustling and impatient. Blusters a 


ot, but doesn’t always mean it. He is 
he type man who will give a pan- 
handler hell while 


iia? 


slipping him a 


FOSTER entering) Well, Hawley, it’s 


’ 
about time you were getting to work! 
Have you forgotten what tomorrow is 

notices Macuire : . Oh! So 
youre still here, Maguire? I thought I 
told you to let me know the minute 
Hawley arrived? 


MAGUIRI I er 


That is, I 


FOSTER: Well, stop stammering and get 


back to work. Or dangerously 

perhaps you haven't enough work 
to keep you occupied? 
MAGUIRE: Oh, no, sir! I mean . ¥-yes, 


sir. I was just getting ready to leave, 


Mi Foster 


FOSTER: Then by all means do so! 

MAGUIRI Ye-ves, sir! See vou later 
Hawley! (Exits hastily. Foster stares aft- 
er him disapprovingly, then turns to 


Hawley, shaking his head 


FOSTER: It really won't do, Leonard. 


HAWLEY: What, sir? 


FOSTER: You mustn't encourage Ma- 
guire’s loitering in your office. He’s a 
good man, but I’m afraid he has a tend- 
ency toward laziness. 


HAWLEY: But I can’t high-hat him, 
Chief. After all, he and I worked in the 
newsroom together for years. 


FOSTER: (Fluffy paternal) That's neither 
here nor there, my boy. I appreciate 
your sentiments, but there is no place 
in the newspaper world for sentimental- 
ity. You’re no longer a mere reporter. 
You are now an executive. You should 
conduct vourself accordingly . . . Inci- 
dentally, you're more. than a half hour 
late 


HAWLEY: I was getting my hair cut. 


FOSTER: On company time? 


HAWLEY: Why not? It grew on com- 


pany time. 


FOSTER: Eh? What's that? Oh... I 
see. Very good. Grew on company time 
chuckles 
and rubs hands together briskly) Well, 


so much for pleasantries. Now down to 


. . I must remember that . 


business, What do you savy, Leonard? All 


set for the big day ahead of us? 


HAWLEY: The election, you mean? ( Fos- 
ter nods) I think so Chief. I've made 
up the assignment sheet placed men in 
the various campaign headquarters 

Clerk’s office 


got an interview with the next 


ward control centers 


Mayor typeset and ready to roll the 
minute the opposition concedes the 


election. 


FOSTER: Fine! Fine! And Alderman 
Burton’s picture? 


HAWLEY: (Snaps fingers) The new pic- 
ture! I meant to check with Wilden on 
that. I'll ask him right away 


Crosses to darkroom, rattles door knob 


Wilden! Hey, Wilden! 
WILDEN: (off) Stay out of here! 


HAWLEY: Okay, okay! Did you get 
Burton’s picture yet? (Red light blinks 
out as Wilden enters. He is wearing 
street clothes and carrying a speed- 
craphic, tripod, and other paraphernalia 
of the newspaper cameraman. He gives 


Foster a curt nod and scowls at Haw- 


WILDEN: I’ve told everybody around 
here a million times about opening that 
door when the light’s on! Aren't you 


ever going to learn? 


) 


HAWLEY: How about that picture 


WILDEN: All right, all right. Keep your 
shirt on. I’m going after it now. Could- 
n't get an appointment with Burton till 


+: 50 


HAWLEY: Well, okay. Get a good one. 


WILDEN: (sourly) Yeah, yeah . .. I 
know. The usual smirk . . . ‘Mayor Bur- 
ton’s Victory Smile.’ (Mugs wide mirth- 
less smirk and, exits. Both men stare after 


him distastefully. 
FOSTER: Hmmm! Genial soul, isn’t he? 


HAWLEY: Yeah. Pleasant as a bottle of 
cyanide. I don’t know why you keep 
him around here. 


FOSTERS (apologetically) Well, he’s a 
good photographer, Leonard. One of the 
best in the business. He’s forgotten more 
than most cameramen ever learn. Good 
indoor stuff magnificent outdoor 
stuff . . . and his montage work 

Kisses fingers a la francaise) perfec- 
tion! You can overlook a great many 


personal faults in a man like that. 


HAWLEY: You can’t overlook his stink- 
ing disposition. 


FOSTER: Maybe you can’t, but I can... 
Loftily 


my boy! 


He gets the news, Leonard, 
And that is the duty of we 
Gentlemen of the Press to get the 
news and present it to the public faith- 
fully and fairly, without sting, conceal- 
ment or favour. That’s my credo 
Turns to Hawley . and I'll fire the 
first good-for-nothing bum who doesn’t 
follow it. 


FOSTER (Bangs desk to prove it) 


HAWLEY: (soothingly) Yeah, yeah 


I know Chief. You're right, of course. 


> 


Well . . . is there anything else? 
FOSTER: (mollified) No, I guess not, 
Leonard. Not just now, anyway ; 
Crosses to door D.R.) You get on 
about your duties. Ill be in my office 


if you need me 


HAWLEY: Okay, Chief. 


Foster exits. 


Thanks. See 
Hawley lights 


pipe, crosses to desk, resumes work. 


you later 


Door C. eases open cautiously, and Mer- 
centhwirker looks in, then enters, shoo- 


ing invisible companions before him.) 


MERGEN: (Coughs gently 


HAWLEY: (without looking up) Better 
scram, Mac. The Old Man’s in one of 


his ‘Get the News Moods.’ 


MERGEN: (Coughs again, louder.) 


HAWLEY: Mac, I told you (Turns 
and sees newcomer) Oh, Yes sir? What 


can I do for vou? 


MERGEN: Oh... er . nothing, 


thought I might 
be able to do something for you, though. 


thanks. I el 


HAWLEY: No, thanks, I don’t want any. 
MERGEN: I . er beg your par- 
don? 
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HAWLEY: Insurance, shoelaces, pencils, 
or whatever it is you’re peddling. I don’t 
need some. 


MERGEN: Oh, I’m not peddling any- 
thing. You’re Mr. Hawley, aren’t you? 


HAWLEY: That’s right. 


MERGEN: You're the man who takes the 
news? 


HAWLEY: The man who what? 


MERGEN: (patiently) Aren’t you the 


man who takes the news? 


HAWLEY: (Elaborately sarcastic) Oh, 
sure. I’m the whole darned staff! I 
write the front page, draw the cartoon, 
dig up the dirt for the gossip columns 

I even sell papers on the street in 
my spare time. Say, what do you want, 


anyway ? 


MERGEN: Why, I—er . . . I just wanted 
to tell you there’s going to be a murder 


this afternoon. 
HAWLEY: (starts) A murder? 


MERGEN: Yes, sir. I thought maybe 
you'd like to know about it. I know it 
always helps you newspapermen to know 
about things in advance. 


HAWLEY: (Stares bewilderedly, then 
grins) Well, of all the wacky... ! Say, 
look here Mister Mister... I 
didn’t catch the name? 


MERGEN: Mergenthwirker. Henry Mer- 
genthwirker. 


HAWLEY: Mergen . Say, wait a min- 


ute! Weren't you in here a little while 
ago? 

MERGEN: Why . 7 . yes, sir 
We were. 


HAWLEY: We? 


MERGEN: (Evading the query) .. . Er 
about that murder, Mr. Hawley 


HAWLEY: (chuckles) Oh, yes . . . that 
murder. Yes Mr. Mergenthwirker, you 
were absolutely right. There is going to 
be a nice little murder this afternoon 
(Rises and circles desk to Mergenthwir- 
ker. Adopts air and tone of mock mys- 
tery) I suppose I really shouldn’t say 
anything about it... yet. But it’s a 
honey of a killing. Rich, red blood and 
nice gooey brains splattered all over 
everything. I was just writing the head- 
line; ‘Mad Sculptor Carves Model's 
Torso 


MERGEN: (Steps back, aghast) Oh, gra- 
cious me, how awful! But that’s not the 
murder I’m talking about, Mr. Hawley. 
The murder J mean, it’s a girl who 
lives in the Cliffton Terrace Apartments, 
right down town here. A_ Secretary 
named . Turns and speaks to ozone 
at right elbow) What was the name 
again, Henry? Hazel . what? Oh ves, 
of course. I remember now. Thank you. 
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Turns back to Hawley 
Hazel Johnson. She... 


killed with a hammer, she is! 


A girl named 


she’s going to be 


HAWLEY: (curious) A hammer? 


breathlessly) Yes, sir... It 


it will happen in a few minutes 


MERGEN: 


It’s too late to prevent it now, I’m 
afraid. Her . . . her body will be found 
lying beside a Governor Winthrop desk 
in Apartment 3-A of the Cliffton Ter- 
race Apartments. When the police find 
her, she'll be wearing a blue gabardine 
sports dress and a brand new pair of 
Nylon hose. Her skull will be crushed, 
and she'll be lying face down. Her . 

her . . . blood will stain the . . . the 
carpet ... (He falters to a stop, looking 
ill. Hawley studies him thoughtfully for 


a long moment.) 


thoughtfully) Say, wait a 


minute! I believe you're serious about 


HAWLEY: 


this 


MERGEN: Serious? But of course I’m 
serious. Murder is no joking matter, Mr 
Hawley. 


HAWLEY: You're darned right it isn’t 
Come clean, Mis- 
What's the gag... ? 


suddenly ) 


ter! 


MERGEN: Gag? 


HAWLEY: This Johnson dame a friend 


of vours? 


MERGEN: (Shakes head vigorously) Oh, 
no, sir! I never laid eyes on her in my 
life! 

HAWLEY: shrewdly Or your hands 
either ? 

MERGEN: I . . I don’t understand 
you. 


HAWLEY: Oh, no? Well, I understand 


you! You killed this girl vourself! 


MERGEN: 


Steps back—gasps) Me? Oh, 


mercy, no! I told you, I don’t even... 


HAWLEY: (Following him) And now 
you're trying to establish an alibi by 
coming and telling me the murder is 


‘going to happen is that it? 


MERGEN: Still retreating) No, Mr. 
Hawley! I tell you I’ve never seen the 
girl 

HAWLEY: Still following) Then how 
did you know so much about the mur- 
der? 

MERGEN About ? 

HAWLEY: The furniture in the apart- 
ment ... the position of the bod; 


the clothes she was wearing? 


MERGEN: Oh. . that? (Points to at- 


mosphere at either side of him.) They 
told m«¢ 


HAWLEY: Huh 


MERGEN They told me all about it. 
Both stop moving 


f 


Hawley; stares 
HAWLEY They? Who? 
MERGEN: My lobblies. 


lobblies? Did you 


HAWLEY: Your 


say lobblies? 


MERGEN: Yes. Henry and Japheth 
The big one’s name is Japheth and the 


little one Giggles) he’s the darling 


one he’s named Henry, after me 
To Lobblies) Say how do you 


do to Mr Hawley bovs. That’s it 
I Hau ley 


> 


Aren’t they polite, Mr. 


Hawley 
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wait a minute! 
(Glances nervously towards door) Where 
er... friends? Shouldn’t 


we ask them to come in? 


HAWLEY: Sa-a-ay 


are your . 


weRGEN: (blankly) They’re right here. 


HAWLEY: No, I mean, the nice strong 
young men in white uniforms ... (in- 
credulously Don’t tell me they let you 
run the streets all by yourself? 

MERGEN : priml) Mr. Hawley, I’m 
afraid you don’t quite understand. Per- 
haps I'd better start over. My name is 
Henr Mergenthwirke1 


HAWLEY: Incredible! 


MERGEN: (Ignoring him) I came here 
this afternoon under the impression I 
could do you a favor by telling you 
there’s going to be a murder in a very 
few minutes. The hammer killing of a 


girl named Hazel Johnson .. 


HAWLEY: 
killed; Okay, chum! I’ve heard all I 
want to hear. You can tell the rest of 

Reaches for telephone 
the desk top, evading his 


decisively) The girl you 


it to the cops 
It slips acro 

grasp. Mergenthwirker runs and clutches 
Hawley as Hawley stares at the errant 


phe né 


MERGEN: Oh, no, Mr. Hawley 
Please! I didn’t do it! Don’t call the 
police I don’t want to get involved with 


the police I loath publicity 


HAWLEY: (Shaking him off) Hey! 


did you do that 


How 


MERGEN: Do what? 


HAWLEY: Pull the 


hands. You 


phone out of my 
weren't within ten feet of 


me 
iit 


MERGEN: Oh, that? J didn’t do it 


HAWLEY Then who 


MERGEN: Why. my lobblies, of course 
They don’t want to see me get into any 


trouble so 


HAWLEY Hold everything! I want to 


get this straight. Are you trving to tell 


me there’s somebody in this office be- 


sides you and me 

MERGEN indignantly) Why of course 
there’s someone else in this office! 
HAWLEY: Who 

MERGEN: Henry and Japheth. My lob- 
blies 

HAWLEY That’s what I thought you 
said Ease cauttiou ly toward phone, 
whirls, and makes a sudden grab for it 
This time as slips away, Hawley’s feet 
fly out from under him and he sprawls 
headl mg ac? s the desk 

HAWLEY He does a slow burn 


then hoar ely 


lobblies ? 


And who did that? More 


MERGEN: Not more lobblies, Mr. Haw- 
I do hope 
them. You see, they’re 
very fond of me. They won't let any- 
one do anything to harm me... (To 
Lobblies) Henry! Japheth! Please stop 
teasing Mr. Hawley. What's that? No, 
he won't call the police 


ley. The same ones 


you'll forgive 


will you 
Mr. Hawley? Now go over and sit on 
the divan like a pair of nice little 
lobblies. (Watches with proud paternal- 
ism the progress of two invisibles cross- 
ing to divan. Solicitously) What's the 
matter, Mr. Hawley? You mean you 
can’t see Henry and Japheth? Is that 
it? (Stamps foot in exasperation) And 
it’s all because they will change color 
all the (To Lobblies) Henry, 
Japheth! Please stop making rainbows 
and stay one color so Mr. Hawley can 
see you? Steady now! Just one color; 
One! Steady! There! How’s that, Mr. 
Hawley? Aren’t they attractive in lav- 
ender? 


time ! 


HAWLEY: Rainbows! Lavender Lob- 
blies! (Rouses suddenly) Okay. That 
does it. (Grabs Mergenthwirker’s shirt- 


front and propels him to door. Opens 
Bud! Hey, Bud! 


door and calls 


BUD: (off) You call me, Len? 


HAWLEY: Yes. Come in here a minute, 


will you 


BUD: Coming 


MERGEN: (struggling) Really, Mr. Haw- 


ley! This is most embarrassing. 


HAWLEY: Shut up! Bud, look carefully 
around this office. How many people can 


you see in here? 
BuD: What is this? A quiz program? 


Never 
Answer me. 


HAWLEY: mind the wisecracks 


MERGEN: 


struggling) Really, Mr. Haw- 


ley, this is very embarrassing. I was 


never so humil 
HAWLEY: Pipe down, you! Well, Bud? 


Why, there’s two. You and this 
little guy 


BUD: 


HAWLEY: That’s all? 
Bub: That’s all J see 


HAWLEY: That’s all I wanted to know. 
Now, beat it. Exit Bud, shaking his 
head.) And now, you jerk, you can beat 
it too! I’ve got plenty of things to do 
around here without adding your D.T.s 
(He pushes 
Mergenthwirker, still protesting, out the 


to my worries. So scram! 


door 


MERGEN: (off) I was never so humili- 


ated in my life 


HAWLEY: (Hawley slams door, crosses 
to desk. Snorts disdainfully) Lobblies. 
Sits. Opens typewriter compartment, 











starts working. Door opens silently and 
Betty Burton enters. She is young and 
beautiful. She slips across the back of 
the office, comes up behind Hawley and 
puts her hands over his eyes. Hawley 
stiffens.) Yow! Get out of here! 





















































































BETTY: (amazed) Well, really! 


HAWLEY: (Whirls and identifies visitor. 
In confusion) Oh ... you Betty! I’m 
sorry I thought it was somebody 
a 

BETTY: (Pouting—pretending indigna- 


tion) Never mind explanation, Mr. Haw- 
ley. I guess I know where I stand now! 
(Moves towards door. 
after her, stops her.) 


Hawley races 


HAWLEY: I’m sorry, sugar. I’m all up- 
set, I guess, I had a visitor a few min- 
utes ago... a whacky pot... Had to 
throw him out on his ear. He claimed he 
had two claimed he had 
claimet.... . 8 awe . (As 
he speaks, Hawley has been watch- 
ing with horrible fascination a curious 
tableau taking place over Betty’s shoul- 
der. At the table, a newspaper rises into 
the air and drops into the divan. From 
the lounge-chair, which has its back to 
the audience, puffs of smoke rise in a 
deliberate cloud.) 


BETTY: (Seeing none of this) Well, Len? 


Huh? 


HAWLEY: 


BETTY: What did he claim? 
HAWLEY: Who? 


BETTY: Your visitor. You said you had a 
visitor 


HAWLEY: Oh... him? Nothing. Noth- 


ing at all. 
BETTY: But you said... 


HAWLEY: (gulps) Betty honey ... do 


you love me? 


BETTY: Love you? Why, of course, you 
goon ! 
HAWLEY: Would you love me under 
any circumstances? 


BETTY: (puzzled) Why, certainly! 


HAWLEY: Any circumstances at all? I 
mean, suppose I were to lose an arm 


or mics. F 
BETTY: Ridiculous! 


HAWLEY: Or my sight? Or my hear- 


eS. ai 


BETTY: Len, of all the nonsense... ! 


HAWLEY: Or. . . my sanity! 


BETTY: Sanity? Len, whatever are you 
talking about. I think you must be. . 
glassy fixation of his eyes. 
Starts to turn. Hawley restrains her.) 


Notices 


HAWLEY: (hoarsely) No! Don’t look! 
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BETTY: Why? What’s wrong? What are 
you staring at. 


HAWLEY: That’s just it. Maybe 

nothing. If you look, and don’t see 
it, Pll know I’m crazy. (Door opens and 
Mergenthwirker peers in, groans) Oh, 


Lord! There he comes again. 


MERGEN: (primly) I'm very sorry to in- 
trude, Mr. Hawley, but I seem to have 
lost Henry somewhere. Have you seen 
(Peers around room sees phenomena at 
lounge chair) Ah, so there you are, you 
bad, bad lobbly! 


running away from me twice in the 


What do you mean by 


same day! And smoking too. Do you 
want to stunt your growth? Now, come 
What? Yes, I mean 


now. This very instant. I don’t care if 


along listens 
there is going to be a lot of excitement 
here in a few minutes. We won't stay 
iunywhere we aren't wanted. Come along, 
(Smoke clouds end 


Mergenthwirker extends a hand and ex- 


now. That's right 


its as before through door which opens 


and closes without apparent aid 
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BETTY: Why, what a funny little man! 


Who was he talking to, Len 


HAWLEY: I don't know miserably 


And I don’t think I want to know 


BETTY: But how utterly quaint! I won- 
der what he meant by saving there was 
going to be a lot of excitement around 
here? 

HAWLEY: I don’t know, and I don't 
care. Let's forget it. You're excite- 
ment enough for me Snapping out 
of wt. . grins) Come here, sweetie ! 
They move _ together As they are 


about to embrace 


FOSTER: (Off) Hawley! 


HAWLEY: Confound ! Yes, Chief? 


FOSTER: Wilden get back with that pic- 


ture? 
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HAWLEY: Not yet, chief. 


FOSTER: Well, what’s keeping him? He 
only had a block to go! 


HAWLEY: He'll! be back any minute, 
Chief. 
FOSTER: (Fade Well, he'd 


grumbling 


better hurry 


BETTY: Picture, Len? What picture? 


HAWLEY: Oh . one of your old 
man 
BETTY: Another one? He's been shot 


from more angles than the Grand 


Canyon rapids! 


HAWLEY: Mmm-hmm! And there’s still 


one more angle I'd like to shoot him 


from ! 
BETTY: Now, Len! 


HAWLEY: Every time I think of last 


night! 

BETTY: Laughs) Oh, he'll get over 
that 

HAWLEY: Mimics savagely “After 


all, we mustn’t hurl ourselves too hastily 
into an alliance which may prove 
socially 


hrrmph ! incompatible !’ 


BETTY: Oh, you musn’t mind Brad. He 


gets ideas. 


Yeah. But I don’t like the 
ideas he gets After I've worked like 


HAWLEY: 


a dog to get him elected Mayor 


BETTY: Of course, darling, I know 


Come here. 


HAWLEY: (Grumbles sotto 
BETTY: Len ? (Hawley shrugs, 
orins, moves towards her. This time 


their embrace is interrupted by the 
opening of door. Wilden enters, grins 
sardonically as he notices thetr juxta- 


postition 


WILDEN: Entering curtly Sorry. 
HAWLEY: (Falling back You look it! 
WILDEN: Shrugs Okay Then Tm 


; 


not sorry Crosses foward darkroom 


Hawley motions toward editor's office 


HAWLEY: Chief's been asking for you, 
Wilden. Where have vou been 
WILDEN : Negligently Let him _ hol- 


ler. I've got’plates to develop. And 


don’t try to open this door when the 


red light’s on! (Exits. Red bulb lights 


BETTY 
roundings is about as private as love 


life in a fishbowl! 


HAWLEY: Coincidence, baby 
this place is as quiet as a church 


Avain, they move toward each other 


This time as their lips are about to 


Well! Romance in these sur- 


Ordinarily 


meet, interruptions come from thre, 
sources. The three voices calling Hay. 
ley’s name strike three ascending noles 


of the hymn Holy, Holy, Holy 


WILDEN: (Off) Hawley! 
MAGUIRE: (Off) Hawley! 
FOSTER: (Off) Hawley! 


BETTY: Falling back—exasperated 
Yes! And it sounds like one, too! | 
guess we'll have to continue this in our 
next issue. I'll run along now. See yoy 


again when you re not so busy. 


HAWLEY: No please, honey! Don’t 


. . What 


go. Wait just a few minutes. 


do you want, Wilden 


I couldn't get that Bur- 
ton picture The old fossil wasn’t in his 


office He 


WILDEN: (Off 


HAWLEY: Later . . What is it, Mac? 


MAGUIRE: Thrusting head in door 


Flash just came in, Len. There’s been 


FOSTER: Hawley! 
of paper wildly 
sake, Hawley! 


Enters, shaking sheet 


Hawley! For heaven's 


HAWLEY: Yes, Chief? 


FOSTER: You and Wilden . . go to 


this address immediately. There's been 


a murder 


HAWLEY: Me? But, Chief 


reporte! ! 


I’m no 
I'm an executive. You said so 


yourself 


FOSTER: I don’t care what I said. You're 
my best man, and I want my best man 
This is Big News! Alder- 


man Burton’s private secretary has just 


on this story 


bee n murde red ! 
BETTY Stifles cry 


HAWLEY Alderman Burton's sec 


FOSTER Seeing Betty for the first time) 
Oh, Miss Burton I didn't 


realize vou were here 


I m sorry 


BETTY: You said my father’s secretary 


had beer , 
FOSTER 
Bud and two other 
through de 


room door opens. Framing Wilden 


Just got the flash from Police Headquar- 
ters. On the eve of Election Day, this 
may have tremendous political repercus- 
sions. So get going, Len. Take Maguire 


and Wilden and anyone else vou want 


with you 

BETTY Stunned) I I can't be- 
lieve it! Hazel Johnson dead ! 
HAWLEY Staring at her Who? 
Hazel 


Murdered Yes As he peaks, 
reporters crowd 


r behind Magutre The dark- 
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rosTEK: (Impatiently) Yes, yes; thats 
right. That was the girl's name. For 
Pete's sake, Leonard get going. It’s 
only a few blocks from here Hurry, 
and you can get there before the finger- 


print detail The address is Apart- 


ment 

HAWLEY Apartment 3-A Cliffton 
Terrace 

rosTeR: That's right. She was mur- 


dered with a 
HAWLEY: With a hammet1 


Exactly! She was murdered 


Stops abruptly; stares 


FOSTER: 
with a ham 


Sav! How did you know? 


Starkly—staring as though 
transfixed The lobblies! Mr. Mergen- 
thwirker’s Lobblies! (They all stare at 


HAWLEY: 


Hawley in utter bewilderment. There is 
blank stricken silence as the curtain 
falls 
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ACT TWO 
SCENE: Mike's Bar and Grille. Just 
around the corner from the newspaper 
office, it is a typical bar, frequented b) 
patrons who wander in and out at in- 
terval A bar runs almost the full 


length, over the bar is a mirror and a 
clock showing the time as one hour later 
than the end of Act One (or approxt- 
Behind the bar a door 


leads to the kitchen There are four 


mately 5:45 


tables, one or two ‘bell’ type slot-ma- 
chines, a juke box, and a pin-ball ma- 
chine alone the back wall At rise there 
are three or four patrons at the bar, be- 
ing served by the bartender. He is a 
big man, slow of movement and thought 


processe A drunk 1s playing one of the 


slot machines. The drunk leaves the slot 
machine, lurches to the bar .. .) 


BARTENDER: What's yours? 


DRUNK: ‘Nother dollar’s worth of nick- 


els, Mike. 


BARTENDER: Another dollar? You sure 
you know what you're doing? 

DRUNK: Sure! I’m gonna hit that jack- 
pot in a minute. (Bartender shrugs, 
counts out nickels. Enter Hawley and 
Maguire through street door. The drunk 


zigzags back to the machine. 


BARTENDER: Afternoon, Gents! What’ll 
it be? 


HAWLEY: Make mine a beer, Mike 


MAGUIRE: Same here. 


BARTENDER: [wo beers—comin’ up 
Draws beers, places them before Haw- 
ley and Maguire Both fumble for 
change You know, Mr. Hawley, it’s 
kind of peculiar about Alderman Bur- 
ton, his secretary bein’ knocked off the 
very day before Election Day, if you 
know what I mean. (Leaves Hawiey 
and Maguire abruptly as one of the pa- 
trons rattles his glass for a refill. Haw- 


ley shakes his head mournfully. 


HAWLEY: That frame of mind is going 
to cost Burton plenty of votes. It’s a 
lousy break, this murder taking place 


on the eve of Election Day. 


MAGUIRE: (Sotto) Len... do you think 
maybe he did do it? Maybe the old boy 
wasn't as meeky-mousy as you think? 
Suppose, for instance, the Johnson doll 


> 


had something on him? like maybe him 


an her was You know? 


HAWLEY: (Laughs) Don’t be a dope, 
Mac ! 
MAGUIRE: If Burton didn’t do it, then 


who did? 


HAWLEY: Musing aloud That guy 

he’s got guilty knowledge as sure 
as sin! He came into my office and 
practically confessed the killing . . . and 
like a darned fool, I threw him out! If 
I could only lay my hands on that Mer- 
genthwirker character Mergen- 
thwirker enters through the street door, 
and as usual, steps aside to wave in be- 
fore him two invisible companions. He 
does not glance at the bar, but crosses 
lirectly to the table, motioning Henry 
and Japheth to seats. He pulls out chairs, 
then pushes them in, as if seating two 


mpanions, he sits. 


MAGUIRE: Great day in the morning! 


Len look! Miggletwicher! 


HAWLEY: Quiet! Listen, Mac get 
upstairs to the office and call the cops 


Tell them to get a squad car down here 
qui k! 








MAGUIRE: Okay! I’m on the way! 
Exits in haste. Hawley strolls with 
simulated casualness from bar to table. 
Starts as if surprised to notice Mergen- 


thwirker for the first time.) 


HAWLEY: Why, look who's here! Henry 
Mergenthwirker. 


MERGEN: (Looking up) Oh, hello, Mr. 
Hawley. 
HAWLEY: This is a surprise. I just 
dropped in for a glass of beer. Do you 
mind if I join you? 


MERGEN: Of course not. Please do. 


(Starts to sit in 
chair. Mergenthwirker leaps up in swift 


HAWLEY: Thanks. 


dismay, drags him to other chair.) 


MERGEN: Oh, not there, Mr. Hawley! 
You'll sit on Japheth. 


HAWLEY: Oh Japheth ? 


MERGEN: Yes. That's his seat. And 
and this 


You can sit next to me, if 


this is Henry’s. (Points) 
is my seat 


you want. 


HAWLEY: Oh—er—yes. Of course. 
Stupid of me. I—we—I didn’t seem 


to see your lobblies. 


MERGEN: (Shaking head) Oh, bar- 
tender! Bartender! 

BARTENDER: Yeah, gents? What’ll it 
be? 


MERGEN: What will you have, Mr. Haw- 


ley? 


HAWLEY: Beer, please. 
BARTENDER: Beer, right. 
MERGEN: Beer for all of us. 


BARTENDER: Two beers, right. Comin’ 
up. (Starts away. Mergenthwirker calls 
him back 


MERGEN: Just a minute, bartender, Four 
beers. 


BARTENDER: Shrugs) Okay. If you 
Sotto to Hawley) .. . Stick 


with him, Mr Hawley. Help’ll be here 


say so 


in a couple of minutes. (Crosses to bar, 


draws beers. The drunk zigzags from 


the slot machine, pounds on the bar and 


tosses another bill at the bartender.) 


DRUNK: 


Mike 


BARTENDER: Again? Look, Joe... why 


don’t you go home? 


DRUNK: Go home now? 
jackpot’s due to hit any minute 


any minute! 


Drunk takes coins and returns to ma- 


chine 


MERGEN: 


? 


ing about, Mr. Hawley? 


. a a > CE 


Gimme some more nickels, 


Listen, that 


(Bartender changes bill. 


What was the bartender talk- 
Something 
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about help coming in a couple of min- 
utes? 


HAWLEY: Help? Oh, he...er... he 
just meant his relief man would come 
on duty in a few minutes, and we can 
get faster service. 

MERGEN: Oh, I see. That's good, isn’t 
it? Henry and Japheth simply hate to 
be kept waiting, they're so impatient you 
Oh, yes 


you are! There’s no use denying it 


know... (Archly to Lobblies 


BARTENDER: Here you are, gents! 
(Places two glasses before Hawley, two 
before Mergen. Mergen frowns and re- 


arranges gla:ses as he speaks 


MERGEN: Oh, no bartender! Not like 
that! One here . . . and one here! 
There that’s better ! To Lobblies 
Now don’t gulp boys. You know it al- 
ways gives you the hiccoughs when you 


drink too fast. 


BARTENDER: (Retreating cautiously) Tl 
be right over here if you need me, Mr 
Hawley 
MERGEN: (Wonderingly) He's the odd- 
est man I've ever met in my life. Well 
Lifts glass here’s to your good 


health, Mr 


Hawley. 


Thanks, same to you They 
lift glasses, drink. After Hawley puts 


down his glass he notices one of the 


HAWLEY: 


Lobblie’s classes. Starts, leans forward, 
peers intently into glass Hey, hey 


Mergenthwirker ... ! 


MERGEN: Yes? What's the matter? 


HAWLEY: These these glasses are 
em ply 
MERGEN: Tsk-tsk! Already! They al- 


ways drink too fast 


HAWLEY: But but they were full a 


minute ago! 
MERGEN: Of course they were 


HAWLEY: But you didn’t drink that 
beer. J didn’t drink that beer 


MERGEN: Why no. Henry and Japheth 
did (To Lobblies) . . . and much too 
fast, too! I told you boys not to gulp. 


HAWLEY: Your 
that beer? 


your lobblies drank 


MERGEN: Nods 


HAWLEY: Do they . . do they drink 


much beer? 


MERGEN: Giggles) Oh, barrels. Both 


but what can I do about 
it? If I don’t buy it for them, they 
make scenes 


of them 


HAWLEY: Scenes 


MERGEN: Yes. You know. They 


pinch people on the on the street- 
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cars, and whisper things to girls 
especially pretty girls. Henry's the 
worst. He just doesn’t seem to care 
what he says to young girls. I mean, 
Well, there was that time on 
the boardwalk at Atlantic City 

Stops, listens What Henry? Oh, 
you'd rather I didn’t tell Mr. Hawley 
about that, eh? Well, I don’t wonder 


you should be ashamed of it. That poor 


he eve! 


girl never did find out who 


Reaches out, pats empty air over chair. 


HAWLEY: (Strangling) Mergenthwirker 
what’s going on here? Who or 


what are you talking to? 


MERGEN: (Impatiently) Why, my lob- 


blies, Henry and Japheth, of course. 


HAWLEY Yeah, yeah, you told me 
about that in the office. Look, how and 
where did you get these lobblies of yours, 
Mergenthwirker? You say you always 


had them? 


MERGEN: Well almost always. One 


of them anyway 


HAWLEY: Where did they come from? 
MERGEN: Qh, they just... came. That's 
all. Japheth came first. Oh .. . years 


ago. When I was very young. But afte: 
a while he got sort of lonely, so the 
little one came, too, we named him 
Henry after me. Wasn't that nice... 
Reminiscently) Of course he was very 
young when he came. Henry, I mean. 
And he had some perfectly awful habits 
at first. But he’s starting to get ove 


them now. 


HAWLEY: Habits? What kind of habits? 


MERGEN: (Airily) Oh... Lobbly hab- 
its 

HAWLEY: Lobbly habits? 

MERGEN: Things like pwidgeting. And 


rikking trilks 


HAWLEY: Pwidgeting. Rikking trilks! 
His hand tightens convulsively about 
his beer glass. He drains the dregs fever- 
ishly then: 


interesting 


I see. This is all very 


MERGEN: Brightly) Yes. Isn’t it? 


HAWLEY: Most entertaining. (Mergen 
nods.) Very ingenious. (Mergen smiles 
happily, still nodding. Letting loose 
But what I want to know is how did 


you know about Hazel Johnson. 


MERGEN: Why, vou know that. My 
lobblies told me 


HAWLEY: Henry here and Japheth? 


MERGEN: No, that’s Japheth and this is 
Henry. All lobblies can see into the fu- 


ture. Didn’t you know that? 


HAWLEY: Qh, so your lobblies can see 


into the future 


MERGEN: (Plaintively) Mr. Hawley, I’m 
beginning to think you don’t believe in 
my lobblies. 


HAWLEY: Believe in them. How the 


! How can I believe in them? I 
ask you what they are and all I get is 


double-talk and sleight-of-hand-tricks.. . 


MERGEN: (Affronted) Mr. Hawley I 
have never performed a sleight-of-hand- 
trick in my life. It’s your own fault if 


you can’t see lobblies. 


HAWLEY: 


Laughs wildly) My fault 


Now it’s my fault 


MERGEN: Yes, your own fault... only 
the pure in heart can see lobblies. Mr 


Hawley Shakes his head 


you're not the man I hoped you were. 


Huh ? 


thwirker half abashed for an instant 


HAWLEY: (Stares at Mergen- 
Then recovers, a gleam of understand- 
ing in his eyes. With gathering grimness 
No, maybe I’m not 
thwirker 


And you, Mergen- 
I guess I had you wrong 


too 
MERGEN: Eh? 


HAWLEY: From A to Z. At first I 
thought you were nuts. Now I think 


you're the cleverest murderer who ever 


lived 
MERGEN: Startled) Murderer! Me? 
HAWLEY: An hour ago, in my office, 


you described in detail the scene and 


circumstances of the Johnson murder 


Something only the murderer could 
know 
MERGEN: Details. But, of course. My 


lobblies always know all the details 
Leans across table. Lowers voice slight- 
ly) For instance did you know that 
the jewelry shop across the street is go- 
ing to be robbed in He elances at 


wall clock) exactly twenty minutes 


HAWLEY: I don’t know anything except 
that Huh? What's that? Jewelry 
shop robbed r 

MERGEN: Yes. That’s why we're here 


now. Henry and Japheth want to watch 
the excitement. You see there’s going 
to be shooting and Oh, all sorts of things 
There'll be policemen, too. Henry and 


Japheth simply love policemen ! 


HAWLEY: Scornfully) Anything else? 


MERGEN: Qh goodness, yes Would 
you mind telling me about it again, 
Japheth? Mmmm-hh! I see. Yes. A 
blue limousine mmm-hmm. They 
will, oh? You're sure that’s accurate, 
now? Mr. Hawley is a newspaper man, 
you know. He must get all the facts 
straight. (To Hawley) ... Japheth says 
that at exactly 6:20 p.m. four men in a 
blue limousine will drive up before the 


jewelry shop. Three men will enter, 
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while the fourth keeps the motor idling 
outside. The thieves will break into the 
safe and escape with merchandise and 
cash to the amount of How much 
did you say, Japheth? Thank you 

To Hawley) Fifty-three thousand dol- 


lars 
HAWLEY: Well? .What then? 


MERGEN: Well 


leap into their car. 


then the men will 
A guard will come 
running out and .. . and there'll be 
shooting. The jewelry shop windows 
will get broken, and three women will 
faint in the excitement. A squad car 
will force the criminals’ auto to the curb 
down at that corner and it will be 
wrecked. The thieves will be caught. 
Pauses for breath, beaming triumphant- 
ly There, see? The drunk out of 
nickels again, deserts his slot machine 


and, crosses to the bar. 


DRUNK: Mike. Nickels, Mike. 


BARTENDER Be with you in a minute 


MERGEN To lobblies Eh? What's 
that? Excuse me Mr. Hawley. Yes, 
Henry? Are you sure? Positive now? 
You know I don’t approve of .. . very 
well then, if vou’re absolutely certain 


Hands coin to lobbly To Hau ley 


Maybe I can convince you now, Mr. 


Hawley 
HAWLEY: Huh? How? 


MERGEN: Well, Henry says that slot ma- 
chine is ready to hit the jackpot. I’ve 
given him a nickel to play it. If he’s 
right Slot machine cylinders whir 
into motion. The bells start clanging and 
Mercenthwirker leaps up from the table, 
hat in hand, to catch the deluge of five 


cent pieces 
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MERGEN: See Mr. Hawley? He was 


right. 


HAWLEY: Croaks He was right! 
Hawley slumps into chair, flabbergasted, 
as the drunk whirls, screams and leaps 


toward Mergenthwirker. 


DRUNK: The dirty, sneakin’ little punk 


he stole my jackpot. 


MERGEN: Help. Henry, Japleth! (Mer- 
centhwirker and drunk wrestle. Patrons 
watch, wide-eyed. Bartender gets rubber 
hose, waddles from behind bar. Street 
door opens, admitting Maguire and two 
officers. The drunk falls back from Mer- 
genthwirker, defending himself against 


the attack of two invisible assailants 


DRUNK: Ouch. Quit it. Hey, lay offa 


me! Stop! 


MERGEN: 
Japheth 


Throw him out, Henry. 


BARTENDER: If youse guys don’t cut it 
out, I'll bust both. your heads in 


MAGUIRE: That’s him boys. There’s your 


murderer. Grab him. (Officers separate 
Mergenthwirker and drunk Macuire 
sees Hawley slumped in chair, races to 


his side. 


MAGUIRE: 


He’s killed Hawley, too. Len, 


Len speak to me. Are you dead? 


HAWLEY: (Rousing feebly) They were 
right 

MAGUIRE: What? Who was right? 
HAWLEY: The lobblies. The lobblies 


Come to with a start. Turns to officers 
who are attempting to subdue the strug- 
glinge Mergenthwirker and at the same 
time fend off invisible attackers Hey, 


hey, you cops! Lay off that guy. Don’t 


bother with him. There's going to be a 
robbery. 


FIRST OFFICER: Robbery? - 


HAWLEY: A big jewel robbery. 


SECOND OFFICER: Jewel robbery? 


HAWLEY: Across the street. In 


Glances at wall clock) 


. in less than 
fifteen minutes. Mac, get on the phone 
and call the office. Call Bud and Rob- 
erts and Wilden and the Chief, if 
he’s in. Look, fellows. Go down to the 
corner. In just a few minutes a blue 
limousine is going to come along with 
four robbers in it. Be there to arrest 
them. Hey Mike! 


BARTENDER: Yeah? 


HAWLEY: Clear this bunch out of here. 
HAWLEY: (To bartendzr) Y'll give you 
fifty bucks for the exclusive use of this 
joint for the next hour. What do you 


> 


Say: 
BARTENDER: Fifty bucks? .. . it’s a 
deal 
HAWLEY: Okay. Then out you go, all 


of you. Scram 


Hawley helps shoo peo- 
ple out, gives directions for clearing 
chairs, comes over to Mike) Mike, give 
me a lot of change. We've got to keep 
this phone open. Get on that table. 


MAGUIRE: Hey, I’m no mountain goat. 


HAWLEY: You'll be a dead duck if you 
don’t do what I say. (Goes to tele- 
phone) Look, operator, keep this phone 
open for the next half hour. This is 


Hawley of the Blade talking. Hey Bud. 


WILDEN: What is this, Hawley? 
HAWLEY: Get set up to shoot something 
that’s going to happen in front of that 
jewelry store across the street. 


HAWLEY: Solemnly) Because in a 
couple of minutes that jewelry store is 
going to be held up by armed bandits 

I hope. If it is, the Blade will score 
a clean beat on every newspaper in town 


. and I'll be a genius. If it’s not... 


MAGUIRE: If it’s not... ? 


HAWLEY: If it’s not bring on your 
Hawley laughs wildly, mak- 
ing snipping motions in the air with his 
fingers. Everyone gapes at him uncom- 


prehendingly. Mergenthwirker nods hap- 


paper dolls 


pily and smiles with calm assurance.) 
HAWLEY: Where's the Chief? 


MAGUIRE: Out to supper. I left word 
where we were. 


HAWLEY: 
Wilden ? 


I hope he makes it in time. 


WILDEN : 


Looks up from kneeling pos- 
ture beside door.) Hmmm? 
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HAWLEY: See anything yet? 


WILDEN: Like what, for instance? 


HAWLEY: Like a blue limousine with 


four men in it? 


WILDEN: Hawley ... are you crazy? 


HAWLEY: Ask me that again in three 
Mike? 


minutes and I'll tell you. 


BARTENDER: Yeah, Mr. Hawley? 

HAWLEY: You'd better stand outside and 
see that nobody tries to come in that 
door. I don't 
Wilden’s view. 


want anyone to block 


BARTENDER: Sure thing! Starts to- 
ward door, 


Wait a minute! Didn't you 


remembers) Hey, wait a 
minute ! 


sav there was gonna be some shootin’? 
' 


(Raptly) Oh, 


Lots of shooting. And the loveliest au- 


MERGEN: indeed, yes 


> 


tomobile crash isn’t there, Henry 


Mercy, Japheth, isn’t this thrilling? 


BARTENDER: Who's he talking to? 


HAWLEY: What do you care? Go on 
Mike and don’t let anybody in here. 
(Others assist him 


as he begins hauling chairs to window. 


See anything yet? 


Hawley climbs on chair, peers anxiousl) 


through windou 


MAGUIRE: Nothin’ cookin’ yet, Len? 
HAWLEY: So I see How about it, 
Mergy? 

MERGEN: Glancing at clock) It isn't 


time yet, Mr. Hawlev. The lobblies are 


always accurate, to the split second. 


Hey! 


Glances at clock 


BARTENDER: What's the matter? 


HAWLEY: The time! 


MAGUIRE: Six-twenty on the dot! 


HAWLEY: Six-twenty ! To Mergen- 
thwirker—dangerously) Well? 
MERGEN: I. er I don’t under- 


stand it, Mr. 


lic. There must be some mistake 


Hawley. Lobblies never 


HAWLEY: If there’s any mistake, a cer- 


tain person named Mergenthwirker is 


going to wish 


MERGEN: (To lobblies) Japheth, it’s six- 
twenty. Didn't you tell me ... Eh? 
What's that? Oh, it is... I see 

(To bartender, smiling 


clock, Mr 


utes fast. 


You 


Bartender. It’s seven min- 


Siu eetly 


BARTENDER: Whaddya mean! That there 
clock’s never fast! In the past twenty 


years, it ain’t gained nothin’ 


MERGEN: I know. But Japheth says 
you had to reset it day before vesterday 
You set it by your watch, which is seven 


minutes fast 


BARTENDER: 
I did! 


No such Hey! That's 


right ! But how did you know? 


MERGEN: Qh, I didn't until just 


now My lob 


HAWLEY: How about that Bud? What 


time do you make it? 


puD: (Looking at watch) Six-thirteen, 
Len 
HAWLEY: Well, were okay then. Oh 


Oh! (Foster enters furiously, upsetting 
Wilden 


Where's Hawley? Ah 


there you are! See here, Hawley! 


FOSTER: 


HAWLEY: Hello, Chief. Get my mes- 


> 
Sage 


FOSTER: Message! I got your document 
of insanity, if that’s what you mean! 
What's all this about? What are you 
doing with half the staff, hanging out 


in a cheap dive like this? 


BARTENDER: Now, just a minute, bud! 


This ain’t no dive! 


FOSTER: You're all supposed to be at 
the office, putting out a paper. Instead, 
I find you roistering in a beer joint 


All half looped, by the looks of things 


HAWLEY: Chief, you don’t’ under- 
stand . 
FOSTER: I understand enough! Leon- 


ard, I'm very, very disappointed in you! 


But, Chief, I 


HAWLEY: 


FOSTER: Never mind! We'll discuss the 
matter later privately. Right now 
Back to the office, 


And make it snappy! 


Break it up! 
every one of you 
Reporters look at him, at Hawley, then 
at each other uncertainly 
their posts. 


violent 


Start deserting 
Hawley freezes them with a 


gesture and outburst 


HAWLEY: No! Back to your posts, every 
Chief, listen! We're not 
We're here on 


business. Important business! 


' 
one of you 


throwing a brawl here 


FOSTER: Business? you mean . _ 
story 

HAWLEY: One of the hottest eye-witness 
stories the Blade ever covered . . . (sot- 
to—crossing fingers behind him I 
hope ! 

FOSTER: But—what? 


HAWLEY: In exactly four minutes, Chief, 


Rankin’s jewelry shop across the street 


is going to be held up by armed rob- 


bers ! 

FOSTER: Armed rob ! 

HAWLEY Absolutely ! 

FOSTER: But but how do you 
know? 


HAWLEY: The lob Stops abruptly 


I'm afraid I can’t tell vou that, Chief 


FOSTER: Nodding sagely) I see. An 
inside tip, eh? Very well, my boy. It’s a 
newspaperman’s prerogative to protect 


his sources of information. (Crosses 


eagerly to window, strains on tiptoe.) 


In four minutes, you say? 


HAWLEY: Yes. 


MERGEN: Two minutes, now, Mr. Haw- 
ley 

HAWLEY: Two? Glances at clock 
You're right. Okay, boys all set at 


Mike, get outside like I told 


ready ? 


vou! posts , 


you! Mac, 


MAGUIRE: Right, Len. Wilden, vou ready 


to shoot 


WILDEN acidly Hawley, I think 


ou're off your nut! 


We ll ser 


more minutes 


HAWLEY about that. In two 


a minute a few 
more seconds now. (Each reporter is at 
his assigned post. Wilden is kneeling at 
the open street door with his camera 
focused on the jewelry shop. Maguire is 
Hawley, Mercenthwirker 


stand 


atop the tabvie 


and Foster tensely eager. The 
other reporters are on chairs or straining 
on tiptoe to look out of the window. All 
busy concentrating on the antici- 
pated robbery to notice that at the bar 


the beer tap has turned on again as the 


Lobblies, unwatched indulge their pas- 
ton for beer 

MERGEN: (squeals) Six-twenty ... on 
the dot! 


HAWLEY: Mac 


MAGUIRE: Nope! Nothin’ 
A car! 


automobile is heard 


Hey! 
Here it comes! The sound of an 


approachin 
HAWLEY: Is it a limousine? 


MAGUIRE: Yeah. A blue limousine 


HAWLEY: Four men in it? 


MAGUIRE One two that’s 
right. Four of ‘em. 
FOSTER Staring at Hawley awed 


Le onard ! 


Well, Mac? 


HAWLEY: 


MAGUIRE: It’s them, Len. They're pullin’ 


up at the curb in front of the shop 


HAWLEY: Get a shot of that car! Get 


their license number in case 


goes wrong 


WILDEN: Got it! 

MAGUIRI Now they're stopped. Three 
of ‘em are goin’ in the shop. The driv- 
ers sitting there with the motor run- 
nit 

HAWLEY To Mergenthwirker) Just 
like oO said 


anything 
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MERGEN: Of course. 
FOSTER: What is this? Who is this man? 
HAWLEY: Later, Chief! Well, Mac? 


MAGUIRE: Nothin’ just now. They’re still 
in there Oh-oh! (Burglar alarm 
clangs stridently.) 


MERGEN: The alarm! Oh, mercy, how 

° ' 
exciting 
HAWLEY: What's going on? 


MAGUIRE: Here they come on the run. 
They're carrin’ bags! 

FOSTER: The jewels! 

HAWLEY: (To Wilden) Get that! 
WILDEN: Snapping furiously) Don't 
worry! I'm getting everything! 
MAGUIRE: 


Now they’re jumpin’ into the 
car. The driver’s gunnin’ the motor 


HAWLEY: The guard! Where's the night 
watchman? (Whistle blowing shrilly. 
MAGUIRE: Here comes the night watch- 


man pullin™ his gun. 


FOSTER: (Staring at Hawley 


vou know that? 


How did 


HAWLEY: Get ready, Wilden! There'll 


be shooting next. (Sound of shots.) 
WILDEN: Got it! 


HAWLEY: Now the 
break Glass crash. 


window _ should 


FOSTER: You're right! 


HAWLEY: Now the women. Where are 


the women? (Three separate and dis- 


finct screams. 


MAGUIRE: There they go three of 
‘em. Faintin’ all over the sidewalk like 
confetti ! 


MERGEN: (Nods happily) That's correct. 
Three 
MAGUIRE: There goes the car. They're 


pullin’ off. 


FOSTER: (Tugging at Hawley’s sleeve 
Leonard, call the police! They mustn't 


be allowed to escape. 
HAWLEY: It’s all taken care of, Chief. 


Can't see any more. They've 
turned the corner. What comes next? 


MAGUIRE: 


HAWLEY: The crash! The crash! (crash 
of automobiles) That’s it ... (rubs 


hands happily) Well, there she is, boys! 


FOSTER: (Utterly wilted 


you kidding? 


Leonard, are 


HAWLEY: Not on your life! This is the 


real McCoy, with the big red letters on 
the box Bud, scram over there and 


get an interview with the watchman . 


mm 
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his sensations at being held up, and all 
that. Maguire, beat it to the phone and 
bat out a human interest account of the 
robbery. Wilden! 


WILDEN: I know what to do, Hawley. 
Get back to the office and develop these 
pix. But there’s one thing I'd like to 
know. Who tipped you off to.this? (Exit 
Bud and two reporters. Maguire climbs 
down from table, crosses to street door 
preparing to leave.) 


HAWLEY: Pretty hot stuff, ech? Every 
other sheet in town will have a two inch 
slug on this robbery and we'll have a 
page one spread with exclusive pictures 
and screamers a mile high! 


FOSTER: It’s .. . It’s remarkable, Leon- 
ard. But I’m like Wilden, here. I'd like 
to know how you know what was going 
to happen. 


HAWLEY: It wasn’t me, Chief. It was 
this little friend of mine, Mr. Mergen- 
thwirker. Mergy, I want you to meet my 
boss, Mr. Foster. 


MERGEN: (Preparing to shake hands) 
How do you do, sir? I’m very glad to 

(Stops abruptly as turning, he 
stares across to bar and sees running 
beer tap.) Oh, oh, mercy! 


HAWLEY: What’s the matter, pal? 


MERGEN: Henry! Japheth! (Rushes fran- 
tically across room and tugs at the Lob- 
blies, putting an end, to flowing tap.) 
You bad, bad boys! And I told you not 
to drink any more beer! Aren't you 
ashamed? Come away from there this 
very instant. 


FOSTER: What’s going on here? (Bar- 
tender enters, excited.) 





BARTENDER: Gosh, Mr. Hawley, you 
ought to have seen! It was terrific. 
Them crooks bumped into a telephone 
pole an’ (Sees wreckage at bar) 
Holy Saints! What’s been goin’ on here? 
MERGEN: (To lobblies) Now, see? 
You've ruined the nice man’s bar! Oh, 
I could just Mercy! I don’t know 
what I could do. Go over there and sit 
down .. . both of you! Go on! Obey 
me! (To Hawley) I'm so mortified, real- 
ly, Mr. Hawley, I can’t begin to tell you 
how sorry I am 


HAWLEY: Forget, it, Mergy. After the 
service they've done us, the boys deserve 
a little bender. 


MERGEN: It’s very nice of you to be so 
charitable, Japheth drinking all that 
beer . . . (To Lobblies, reproachfully) 
Look at you. Simply reeling! Oh, just 
wait till I get you home. 


WILDEN: (suspiciously) There’s some- 
thing funny goin’ on around here, Haw- 


ley. Come clean. What... ? 
BETTY: (off) Len! Oh, Len! 


EAWLEY: (Betty enters. She is breath- 
less, overwrought, brushes past Maguire 
and Wilden to throw herself into Haw- 
ley’s arms. She is on the verge of tears.) 
Betty! What's the matter? 


BETTY: (sobbing) Oh, Len! Len! 


HAWLEY: Easy darling! Easy! Mike, 
have you got any smelling salts. The 
poor kid’s hysterical. 


BARTENDER: I’m sorry, Mr. Hawley. 


WILDEN: I’ve got smelling salts in the 
office upstairs, Hawley. 
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petty: N-no, don’t bother. I. . . I 
don’t need anything. 


HAWLEY: Thatsa girl, sugar. Take it 
easy, everything's all right. 


petty: Everything's not all right, Len! 


That’s why I’m here. It . . . it’s father. 
HAWLEY: Your father? What about 
him ? 

petty: He’s been arrested for the 


murder of Hazel Johnson! 
HAWLEY: What? 


roster: Alderman Burton? Arrested for 
murder? 


BETTY: The police came half an hour 
ago, Len. Took him to Headquarters 
for questioning. Of course he’s not guil- 


ty. He can prove that given time. 


But to have this happen now . . . now, 
of all times! On the eve of Election 
Day . . . On, Len! It will ruin him! 


FOSTER: Ruin him? Ruin him? It will 
ruin us, you mean! The Blade went all 
out for Burton. Hawley, this is your 
fault. You're the one who got us into 
this jam front-paging Burton every day 
for the past month! (Turns newspaper- 
man all of a sudden. Turns to each of 
the men in turn, gesturing wildly.) Ma- 
guire, get down to Headquarters imme- 
diately and get the full story of Burton’s 
arrest. Find out if he put up a struggle. 
Wilden you go with Mac. Get a shot of 
Burton behind bars 


Betty: (Cries out. Buries head in Haw- 
ley’s shoulder.) 


MAGUIRE: But but how about the 


jewel robbery, Mr. Foster? 


FOSTER: Never mind the jewel robbery. 
This is more important. This is Big 
News. We've got to cover ourselves be- 
fore the election, or we won't have a 
reader in town by this time tomorrow. 
Get on the ball, both of you! (Wilden 
and Maguire turn obediently toward the 
street door: stop as Hawley calls: ) 


HAWLEY: No wait! Chief, you 


can't do a thing like this! 


FOSTER: Hawley, this is no time for 


arguments ! 

HAWLEY: But 
FOSTER: No! 
HAWLEY: But 


FOSTER: Not now, I said 
HAWLEY: But Chief 


FOSTER: Hawley, you're trying my pa- 
tience ! 


HAWLEY: But, confound it, you've got 


to listen to me 


FOSTER: Don’t threaten me! One more 


word out of you and you're fired! 
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HAWLEY: (incredulously) I'm what? 


Foster: You heard me! One more 


word 


HAWLEY: Yes, I heard you! (deliber- 
ately) You heel! 


FOSTER: You're fired! 


(contemptuously) You dirty 
news-grubbing worm! I thought you had 
This poor kid comes 
crying to us for help, because her fa- 
ther’s in a jam and all you think 
about is the circulation of your dirty 
old rag! 


HAWLEY: 


a heart in you 


FOSTER: (Sputtering—outraged) Why, 
you... you! 
HAWLEY: Aw, shut up! Don’t cry 


honey. Everything's going to be all right. 


BETTY: B-But if the paper comes out 
tomorrow with the story about Dad’s 


being arrested... ? 


HAWLEY: Don’t worry. It won't. 


FOSTER: Hawley, you've got nothing to 
say about what the Blade prints. 


HAWLEY: Mac, Wilden, come over here. 
I want you to hear this. (To Foster) 
Listen, fathead. A few minutes ago I 
was a genius because I knew all the de- 
tails about the Rankin robbery, wasn’t I? 


FOSTER: That’s neither here nor there, 
Hawley. 


HAWLEY: Right! So I was. Well, I 
started to tell you then, but I didn’t 
have time to finish. I wasn’t the one who 
called the turn on that job. It was this 
little fellow here. Mr. Henry Mergen- 
thwirker! (Mergen nods and smiles as 
if acknowledging introduction. ) 


FOSTER: Very interesting! So what! 


HAWLEY: So... that doesn’t happen to 
be the only thing he knows. Unless I’m 
greatly mistaken, he can also tell us who 


actually did kill Hazel Johnson! 


FOSTER: See here, Hawley . . . if you’re 


trying to stall for time. . . 


HAWLEY: You're the one who'd better 
stall for time, Foster. Because as soon as 
we've cleared up this little mess, I’m 
going to give you a poke in the nose, I 
promised you. 


MERGEN: (Bending over table) Henry? 
Japheth? Did you hear Mr. Hawley! 
It's very important that we know the 
name of the man who killed Miss John- 
son. You want to help Mr. Hawley, don’t 
you? Well then Boys! Henry! 
Japheth? Please! This is no time for 
play-acting. (Looks up smiling sheep- 
ishly) They're so playful, Mr. Hawley. 
Now they're pretending to be asleep! 
(Hawley urges him with a gesture.) 


Please boys . . . no pranks. . 
little lobblies and tell us Henry! 
(He leans over one of the _ chairs, 
clutches a handful of ozone and shakes 
it vigorously. 


. Be good 


With an air of suspicion, 
he races to the opposite chair.) Japheth! 
Repeats the same business. Climaxes 
movements by bending over chair and 
sniffing. Lifts his eyes shocked.) Oh, Oh, 
NO! 


HAWLEY: (Smirking 
Well, Mergy? 


com placently) 


MERGEN: Oh, Mr. Hawley! 


HAWLEY: What’s the matter? (Sudden 
fear) Good Heavens! Don’t tell me the 
cops arrested the right man? Burton’s 
not the murderer? 

MERGEN: I I don’t know who the 
murderer is, Mr. Hawley. 


HAWLEY: You don’t know? What’s the 
matter? Don’t the lobblies know? 


MERGEN: Yes, of course. But . 
HAWLEY: But what? Won’t they talk? 


MERGEN: (wails) Oh, Mr. Hawley . 
they can’t talk! Japheth and Henry... 
have passed out! (All stand staring with 
dazed incomprehension at the stricken 
Hawley and Mergenthwirker. One of the 
chairs suddenly topples over. Mr. Mer- 
genthwirker drops to his knees with a 
little cry as the curtain falls.) 
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ACT THREE 

SCENE: Same as Act One 
MERGEN fidgeting) Well, Mr. Wil- 
den ; 
WILDEN: Well? 
MERGEN The smelling salts? Every- 


body’s waiting for us at the bar room 


WILDEN: Let ‘em wait. It won't hurt 
them to stew in their own gravy for a 


few minutes 


MERGEN: Qh, gracious! Oh, goodness! 
Oh, mercy me! I do hope they'll be all 
right. I don’t know when I’ve been so 
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upset in all my life. To think they would 
get drunk at a time like this. When so 
much depends on them. Mr. Wilden 

you're sure you've got smelling 
salts in your dark room? 


WILDEN: I said I had, didn’t I? 


MERGEN: Yes, yes, of course. That's 
right. You said you had. 


WILDEN: In my racket, you need ’em. 
You never can tell when some doll’s 
going to pull a fade out. 


MERGEN: We can’t sit around here chat- 
ting when my lobblies are . . . are in- 
toxicated. You offered to let me have 
some smelling-salts. If you'd rather I 


went to a drug-store ... ? 


WILDEN: Oh, all right! All right! It’s 
all a lot of malarkey, anyway! (Enters 
dark room. Mergen jitters around office, 


talking to himself in his excitement. ) 


MERGEN: Drunk! Of all things 
drunk! And at a time like this. I’ve 
warned them time and time again about 
gulping their beer. But the minute I 
turn my back they just they just 
wallow in it! (Dark room door opens 
quietly. Wilden is carrying a small bot- 
tle. He pauses, listening to Mergen who 
does not see him. 


MERGEN: I'll just have to adopt a stern- 
er attitude in the future, that’s all. This 
sort of thing can’t go on! They disgrace 
me . make me a laughing stock in 
front of people. The first thing you 
know, people will think I’m crazy 

Yes, I'll speak to them. [ll say... I'll 
say, ‘Henry! Japheth! The time has 
come for us to reach an understanding. 
If you wish to continue living with me, 
you must sign the pledge. I will not be 
held responsible for the misdeed of two 
drunken Lobblies!’ (Nods vehe- 
Yes, that’s what I'll tell 
them. And as soon as they’ve sobered up 


mently 


and told us the name of the murderer 
Wilden starts, jarring door. Mer- 
gen turns and moves towards him 


j 
eagveri) 


MERGEN: Qh, you've brought it! Good! 
Thank you so much, Mr. Wilden! 


WILDEN: Withholding bottle) Not so 


fast, Mergenthwirker 


MERGEN: But... ? 


WILDEN: Stand still, can’t you? What’s 


the matter? Got bugs in your bustle? 


MERGEN: You don’t seem to understand 
that every minute is vitally important. 


WILDEN: Listen, guy, there are a lot of 
things I don’t understand. But some of 
them are beginning to be a little clearer 

I think 


gen inte ntly 


Sits on desk studying Mer- 
You don’t mind if I ask 


you a few questions, do you ? 


MERGEN: No, no . of course not. But 


later, perhaps. 
WILDEN: Not later. Right now. 
MERGEN: But... ? 


WILDEN: No answers no smelling 


salts 


MERGEN: (surrendering) Oh, very well. 
But do hurry. What is it you want to 
know? (Casually, deliberately, Wilden 
seats himself on the edge of Hawley’s 
desk and lights a cigarette. Offers one 


to Mergen. 


WILDEN: Smoke? 


MERGEN: No, thanks. I never smoke. 


How do 
you take it, then? With a needle? 


WILDEN: Hmmm? (grins) 


MERGEN: I I’m afraid I don’t un- 


derstand you? 


WILDEN: That song-and-dance you were 
giving Hawley and the Chief back there 
at Mike’s 


able to see two lobblies .. . 


Something about being 


MERGEN: Not ‘lobblies’ Lobblies. 


WILDEN: (shrugs) Okay. Have it your 
own way. Lobblies. (Pauses briefly 
then, bluntly 


your game? 


Mergenthwirker, what's 


5 oe ae 


MERGEN: My game? 
like checkers. 


WILDEN: Oh, cut that stuff! Do I look 
as if I was born yesterday? 


MERGEN: Why . why, no. I shouldn’t 


Say so. 


WILDEN: Now . . . these two lobblie 
friends of yours? Were they downstairs 
at Mike’s a little while ago? 


MERGEN: But, of course! What do you 
think all the excitement was about? 


WILDEN: Then they're invisible? Is 
that it? 


MERGEN: They most certainly are not 


invisible. I can see them plainly 


WILDEN: Yeah. I figured that. But what 
( pointedly 
can anybody else see them. 


I want to know is. 


MERGEN: Why, of course . . . (Stops, 
then ruefully) To tell the truth 


very few people can. 


WILDEN: But some can? (Mergen nods 
Who, for instance? 


MERGEN: Well... little children. Some- 
times Henry and Japheth and I have 
loads of fun playing with the kiddies in 
the park 


WILDEN: Okay 
Anybody else ? 


kids can see them 


MERGEN: Well there was an old 


lady in our neighborhood. She could see 


them. But she’s dead now, poor soul. 
And once we met a young lady from 
Keokuk. She stopped and chatted with 
us for a few minutes. Henry and Japheth 
liked her. She had just come to 
town 


WILDEN: She still around? 


MERGEN: Yes... (sadly) .. . but she 
can’t see them anymore. We pass her on 
the street once in a while. Henry and 
Japheth run after her and call and call 
and call but she can’t hear them 
any more. 


WILDEN: (frowning) Why not? 


MERGEN: She got a job in a lawyer's of- 
fice you see . . . only the pure in heart 
can see lobblies. Or sometimes if a man 
does a really big thing, a fine and noble 


deed, he sees and hears lobblies 


WILDEN: (Only half-listening—specula- 
tively) So it boils down to this 
you're the only guy around here who 
can see lobblies, huh? 


MERGEN: I'm afraid so. Yes. 


WILDEN: (shrewdly) And from what I 
heard going on back there at Mike’s 
these lobblies are pretty smart characters, 
aren't they? 


MERGEN: Qh, yes. They're smart ones, 
all right. They know simply everything. 
Especially about the future. That’s how 
Mr. Hawley learned about the Rankin 
robbery. The lobblies told me and I told 
him 


WILDEN: (Nodding slowly) So that’s 


how Hawley knew? 
MERGEN: Mmmmm-hmmmm. 


WILDEN: (Withholding bottle) And just 
how much have the lobblies told you 
about the Hazel Johnson case. 
MERGEN: (triumphantly) Well, you see? 
Henry told me that the murderer of 
Hazel Johnson was a young man in his 
late thirties! A dark man, above average 
height! 


WILDEN: He was? 


MERGEN: (Waxing voluble as he remem- 
bers) Why, yes! And he killed her be- 


cause she knew too much. 


WILDEN: She... knew too much? 


MERGEN; Yes. You see, it was this way. 
Smiles nodding) oh, gracious, I’m 
beginning to remember it all, now! This 
man, the murderer, was blackmailing 
Alderman Burton. He had some pictures 
taken at a political smoker. Japheth told 
me they were perfectly innocent pic- 
tures . . . but the killer had doctored 
them in such a way as to make it appear 
that Burton was. . . well, having a gay 
you know? Trick photo- 
graphs, in other words. I forget what 


old time 


they call it 
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WILDEN: (grimly) Go on! 


MERGEN: 
call it 


Montage! That's what they 
montage. So, anyway 
the murderer fixed those pictures to 
make Burton look like an old reprobate 
Then he mailed him copies, along with 
an anonymous demand for $25,000 
and a threat that unless Burton paid 
him the money before Election Day, the 
pictures would be sent to all the news- 
papers. But this Miss Johnson . . . she 
was a clever girl. She found out who 
the anonymous blackmailer was. She 
called him the blackmailer and _ black- 
mailed him for half of the $25,000 
well, you can figure the rest for your- 
self. He went to her apartment and 
killed her. It’s as simple as that. 


WILDEN: Hmmm-Hmmm. Quite a story 
And you believe it? 


MERGEN: Of course. Lobblies never lie. 
And with that to start on why, you 
know, with that much information to 
start on, anyone could solve the mystery. 


In fact, I 


myself. 


believe I could solve it 


WILDEN: And just how would you go 


about solving the case, Mergenthwirker ? 


MERGEN: Now. Why, just by 


two and two together, that’s all. Add 


putting 


the known facts, and there’s only one 


possible conclusion. For instance, we 


Ticks off points on 


fingers as he makes them 


know this much. 
The murderer 
is a dark man in his thirties. A man as 
tall as well, say vourself, for ex- 
ample. Second . . . he is not the profes- 
sional killer type. His use of a hammer 
which just happened to be lying around 
the apartment proves that the murder 
Third 
he will have no alibi for the hour 
killed 
Fourth—let me see .. . oh, yes, of 


course! He is a man who has had ample 


opportunity to be in Alderman Burton’s 


was spontaneous, unpremeditated 


at which Hazel Johnson was 


company. At dinners, banquets, smokers 
And, finally, 


most important of all . . . he is an ex- 


things like that 
pert . . he is an expert expert 

Mergen falters to a confused si- 
lence by a swift worried sidelonge clance 
revealing that at this point in his ex- 
planation he has talked himself into a 
belated recognition of the murderer's 
identity. He gulps and sidles nervousl) 
away from Wilden who moves toward 
him as he repeats one step at a time 


WILDEN: Yes? Go on! 
MERGEN: He is. . . he is an expert 
WILDEN: Expert what? 


MERGEN: N-nothing. I I really think 


I'd better be running along now 


WILDEN: Expert Photographer? Is 


that what you were going to say, Mer- 
genthwirker ? 
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MERGEN: Photog . ! Oh, no! (forces 
weak laugh) . . . Oh, gracious no! Noth- 
ing like that! Well goodbye, Mr. 
Wilden. It’s been nice chatting. 
WILDEN: (Grabbing his wrist) What's 
your hurry, friend? 


MERGENS My my lobblies. I’ve got 


to 


WILDEN: They can wait. They can wait 
a long, long time! In fact, Mr. Know- 
it-all . . . I don’t think daddy’s ever 


coming back with those smelling-salts! 
MERGEN: No. No. You can't 


WILDEN: Yes. I did kill Hazel Johnson, 
but nobody saw me enter or leave her 
apartment house. You’re the only man 
alive who can pin.the job on me, Mer- 
genthwirker. 

MERGEN: (Breaking for door 
(Wilden grabs him; stifles him.) 


Help ! 


WILDEN: Shut up. You’ve opened your 
mouth enough already. For my money, 
you're a smooth little faker with a knack 
for clever hunches. But I’m not taking 
any chances. 

MERGEN: You'll never get away with 
this. 


WILDEN: That’s what you think. What 


was that. 


HAWLEY: (off 
Mergy ! 


Mergenthwirker. Hey, 
Mergen tries to shout. 


WILDEN: Shut up! (Knocks Mergen un- 
Vilden 
jams a handkerchief into his mouth, 


conscious. As he slumps to floor 


drags body across into darkroom. Exits, 
and red light flashes on. Immediately 
after, door opens admitting Hawley, Ma- 
guire, Foster and, Betty. 


HAWLEY: Mergy, Merey Hmmm. 


He’s not here 
MAGUIRE: That’s funny 


HAWLEY: Yeah. Darned funny. 


BETTY: Maybe we passed him on the 


way. 
HAWLEY: Possible. But I don’t think so. 


FOSTER: Hawley, this is the most ridic- 


ulous situation 


HAWLEY: Chief, please. It’s a critical 
situation and everything depends 
on our. finding Mergenthwirker. Hey, 


Wilden. Are vou there? 


WILDEN: (off) Stay out of this room. 


HAWLEY: Okay . okay. I just wanted 


to ask you 


WILDEN: (Appearing in doorway wear- 
Ask me what? Hawley, how 
many times do I have to ask you to stay 


out of my dark room when that red 


ing apron 


bulb’s lit? I’m developing those jewel 
robbery pix in there. Of course 

(Appealing to Foster) 
want the blasted things... ? 


if you don't 


FOSTER: Of course we want them, Wil- 
den. It’s just that Hawley here is all 
upset 


HAWLEY: Where’s Mr. Mergenthwirker, 
Wilden? 
WILDEN: How should I know? 


HAWLEY: He came here with you. 


Well? So he came here with 
me. So what? So I gave him a bottle of 


WILDEN : 


smelling salts, and he went back to 


Mike's 


HAWLEY: We've been waiting at Mike’s 


and he didn’t come back. 


MAGUIRE: (hesitantly) Len maybe 
he took a powder? You said yourself 


he had a guilty knowledge 


HAWLEY: No. That’s out. I’ve changed 
Besides, Mergen- 
thwirker would never walk out on the 
lobblies 


my mind about that 


Lobblies. Lobblies. Lobblies. 
I'm getting sick and tired of that word 


FOSTER: 


Hawley, you've stalled me long enough. 
In fifteen minutes, the four-star goes to 
bed. And because you've stalled me all 
around Robin Hood’s barn with some 
idiotic fairytale about a little crackpot 
who can see creatures that don’t exist, 
the Blade is going to be the only paper 
in town that doesn’t carry the story of 


Burton’s arrest. 


HAWLEY: But Chief Burton’s not 


guilty 


FOSTER: All right. That's what you 
think. And maybe it’s what J think too 
But in the newspaper world, personal 
opinions aren’t worth that the story 
is Alderman Burton. (Waxing oratorical 
‘Alderman 
Burton arrested. Charged with Murder 
on Election Eve. Candidate alleged Slay- 


er of Secretary.’ 


He can see the headlines 


BETTY: Len Don’t let him 


that’s my 
Strides to desk 
Mildred? Give 


me the composing room. That you Tom? 


FOSTER: Get the news 
motto. Get the news 


and picks up telephone 


Foster. Listen, Tom. 


HAWLEY: Chief, Please. 


FOSTER: Tom, hold the 


Ignoring him 
presses for fifteen minutes. Tear out the 
front page. I'll have a new lead and ban- 
ner down to you by bedtime. (Hangs up 
Turns to Maguire.) Okay, Maguire 


get to work 
MAGUIRE: Work? 


FOSTER: On the Burton story. Call Rob- 
erts at Headquarters and get the latest 
developments. Make it snappy. 
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MAGUIRE: Who... me? 
FOSTER: Yes, you. Or . . . do you want 
to join Hawley when he’s pounding the 
streets looking for a new job? 

MAGUIRE: I... er gosh, no 

but . I mean ... gee! (Looks at 
Hawley unhappily. 


FOSTER: (Not unkindly, but adamant) 
I'm sorry, Miss Burton. I sincerely hope 
your father’s arrest turns out to be an 
error. But, as a newspaperman, I cannot 
ignore this story. (Betty breaks into 


fears 


HAWLEY: You louse. 


FOSTER: You'd better see Miss Burton 
home as you leave, Hawley. Well, Ma- 
guire? Get going, and you, Wilden. Get 
me a print of that new Burton picture. 


WILDEN: What new Burton picture. 


FOSTER: The one you took this after- 


noon 


WILDEN: I didn’t get one. I told Haw- 
ley 


FOSTER: What kind of staff is this, any- 
way? All right, then . . . we'll use the 
old one. But get a move on, both of you. 
Waves angry dismissal: Maguire and 
Wilden start for separate exits: pause 
as Hawley speaks. 


HAWLEY: Wait a minute. Why didn’t 


you get that picture, Wilden? 


WILDEN: The old boy wasn’t in his of- 


fice when I called. 
BETTY: (defiantly) He was so. 


WILDEN: I tell you he wasn’t. If you 
ask me, he was out knocking off that 


dame right then. 


BETTY: He was right there all the time 
I was with him. 


WILDEN: hrugs) Sure. Sure—you’d 
Say SO 
HAWLEY: Stepping forward angrily 


Wilden, listen 


FOSTER: Never mind .. . never mind 
I don’t care where he was. All I want 
is a picture. Get going. (Again Maguire 
and Wilden hesitate as Hawley speaks 
Hawley has been deep in thought. 


HAWLEY: No... wait 


To Foster 


So you're going to run that story 


> 


The door 


opens slowly. No one enters. But the 


FOSTER: I most certainly am 


door closes again. There is seen a slight 
movement of some sort. Perhaps the 
minute shifting of a chair or the stir- 
ring of a newspaper on the table. No one 


notices but the movement is so pointed 


c 
C 
u 


that you cannot miss knowtng the lob- 
blies have come in.) 


HAWLEY: Nothing will change your 


mind ? 
FOSTER: Nothing. 


HAWLEY: You're going to ruin Burton, 
knowing all the time he’s not guilty? 


FOSTER: News is news, Hawley. 


HAWLEY: Yeah 
in the neck. 


and you're a pain 


FOSTER: Are you quite through? Good. 
Boys 


HAWLEY: No, confound it, I’m not 
through. I’m just beginning ( Brief 
pause: then deliberately) so you 


want a hot news story, eh, Foster? Okay. 
Then here’s one for you. I killed Hazel 
Johnson. 


BETTY: Len 
FOSTER: What... You killed... ? 


HAWLEY: That’s right, I’m the murder- 
er. You wanted a story, didn’t you? 
Well, don’t you know what to do when 
youve got one? (Crosses to desk and 
picks up phone) Mildred? Police head- 


quarters .. . and make it snappy. Hello? 


That you Sarge? Len Hawley on the 
Blade. Send a couple of your best men 
up here right away. We've just nabbed 
the murderer of Hazel Johnson. Yes... 
that’s it. The hammer girl. And. . . oh 

yes . . . while you're at it, you’d 
better call the other newspapers and 
warn them to lay off the Alderman Bur- 
ton story, or tomorrow they'll find them- 
selves up to their necks in _ lawsuits. 
What? Never mind his name. Just get 
your men here, pronto. (Hangs up: s:nil- 
ing pleasantly) Well . *« . that’s it. 
They're on their way. 


FOSTER: (shrewdly) Hmm. Stopped off 


at the Cliffton Terrace Apartments, eh, 
? 


Hawley? (Hawley nods) On your way 


to the office. 
HAWLEY: That’s right. 


FOSTER: Very interesting. V-e-e-ry in- 
teresting. And also violently 

a confounded boldface lie. Hazel John- 
son was killed between 4:30 and 4:55 
o'clock. And at that time you were right 


here in this room. 


startled) You're you're 


wrong. I tell you I did it. 


HAWLEY: 


FOSTER: (crowing) Oh, no, Hawley. You 
don’t get away with that cock-and-bull- 
story. You’ve got an airtight alibi for 
the time of the murder whether 
you want it or not. And (remem- 
bering and, according to Wilden, 


Alderman Burton has none. 


furiously) All right. So I 
lied to you... so what? I can still 


HAWLEY: 


spike your guns, Foster, and kill this 
story until after the election. When the 
cops come, I'll confess . . . and whether 
you like it or not, you'll have to print 


my . . . (Stiffens: turning suddenly) 
What? 

MAGUIRE: Whaddya mean what? 
HAWLEY: What did you say? 

MAGUIRE: Me? I didn’t say anything. 
HAWLEY: Then, who? Somebody 


(Starts violently: staring at empty space 
before him. Head swivels slowly from 
side to side as if peering at two different 
people. Whispers hoarsely.) No. It can’t 
be. I... I'm going nuts. 


BETTY: Len. What’s the matter. 


HAWLEY: Shhh. Wait a minute; (He is 
‘listening’ a la Mergen. Nods under- 
standingly as he speaks) What? Then 
you... you are real? What did you 
sav? Mergenthwirker? He is? (Casts a 
swift, sidelong glance at darkroom door. 
With mounting excitement) He is? He 
did? Are you sure? Positive? 


FOSTER: 
this? 


(Staring, bug-eszd) What is 


HAWLEY: (As before) All right, I un- 
derstand. Yes, I'll take care of every- 
thing. Everything. 


MAGUIRE: Len what’s gone wrong 
(Hawley 


laughs. Door opens admitting two of- 


> 


with you? You're acting 


ficers. Hawley spins to greet them.) 





HAWLEY: Ah. Enter the law! 


FIRST OFFICER: "Lo, Mr. Hawley. 
SECOND OFFICER: Where is he? 


HAWLEY: Greetings, boys. You're just in 
time 


FIRST OFFICER: This him, Mr. Hawley? 
Moves to Foster: handles him roughly) 
Awright, you up with your hands 

To Second Officer) . . . looks like 
a killer, don’t he Clancy? 
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SECOND OFFICER: Yeah. You can smell 
‘em a mile off. All got that mean, sneaky 
look on their faces. 


FOSTER: (furiously) See here, my good 
man... 


FIRST OFFICER: (Roughing him) Don’t 
my good’man me, buster. Now come 
along peaceable before I got to bust you 
one. (Pushes Foster towards door.) 


SECOND OFFICER: Thanks for the tip, 
Mr. Hawley. 


HAWLEY: No . 
That’s not your man. 


. wait a minute, boys. 


SECOND OFFICER: Huh? 

HAWLEY: He’s no murderer. Just a good 
prospect. 

FIRST OFFICER: 


But if 


(Freeing Foster 
it ain’t him, who... ? 

HAWLEY: (Turns abruptly and crosses 
to dark room door) Wilden, mind if 


ftee 

witpen: (Blocking his passage) Where 
are you going? 

HAWLEY: Into your darkroom. 

WILDEN: Stay out of there 

HAWLEY: (meaningfully) Why? 
WILDEN: Why? Because I .. . I’ve got 


pictures developing in there. 
HAWLEY: Is that all? 


WILDEN: Sure. What do you mean, is 
that . . . Hey, stay out of ... (Haw- 
ley, moving very swiftly and surely, 
pushes Wilden out of the way and 
throws open the darkroom door.) 


HAWLEY: Aah. Just as they said. (Darts 
into darkroom. Emerges immediately, 
supporting Mergen who is unsteady on 
his legs but rapidly gathers strength 
Whips gag from his mouth as Wilden 
glancing around seeks exit. Betty stifles 
scream.) 


MAGUIRE: Mergenthwirker. 


HAWLEY: Right. Okay. Mergy . . . tell 
them the name of the murderer 


MERGEN: (Points, shrilly) Mr. Wilden. 


FOSTER: Wilden! 


WILDEN: You little stool. (Rushes Mer- 
gen violently.) 


HAWLEY: Grab him, boys. (Police at- 
tempt to capture Wilden. In the strug- 
gle Wilden somehow succeeds in wrest- 
ing revolver from one of the officers. 
Falls back, threatening ail.) 


WILDEN: Back, back all of you, or I'll 
shoot... (To Mergen) . . . As for you, 
wise guy, I’m going to let you have it, 
anyway. 
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MERGEN: (To Lobblies) All right, boys. 


WILDEN: (Follows his gaze — wildly) 
Huh? What... ? 


MERGEN: But be careful. Don’t get hurt. 

Hawley pushes Betty to floor, shields 
her with own body. Wilden is suddenly 
violently and compleiely overwhelmed by 
two invisible assailants. His pistol fires 
once then flies from his hands. He flails 
about on the floor, helpless in the grasp 
of Henry and Japheth.) 


MERGEN: All right, boys. That’s enough. 
To officers) Very well, gentlemen. I 
don’t believe he'll . . . er cause 
(With final cry 


you any more trouble. 
Wilden falls unconscious. 


FIRST OFFICER: Holy St. Patrick. 


SECOND OFFICER: (Makes sign warding 
off evil eye, both move forward cautious- 
ly to Wilden: look at Hawley for in- 


Structions. ) 


HAWLEY: 
boys. Mr. 
down in a few minutes to prefer charges. 
Book him for the Johnson murder. 


Take him to Headquarters, 
Mergenthwirker will come 


FIRST OFFICER: Yes sir. 


SECOND OFFICER: (Salutes. They exit 


carrying Wilden 


HAWLEY: Well... I guess that’s that. 
I believe you and I have 


a bit of unfinished business, Mr. Foster. 


Except 


FOSTER: Now, Leonard my boy . 


HAWLEY: Don’t give me that ‘my boy’ 
stuff, you stuffed shirt. I promised you 


something, and by golly I intend to... 


Betty: No, Len. 
he isn’t worth it. 


Never mind. Don’t, 


HAWLEY: May be you're right, at that. 
On second thought, I won’t bother. 


FOSTER: There now. I knew you'd 
come to your senses, Leonard my boy... 
Forced laugh 


be angry with me. 


You've every reason to 
I’m going to make 


it up to you . handsomely. 


HAWLEY: Hadn't you better arrange to 
get this story on the street before the 
other papers get hold of it. 


What? Great 
Maguire. Come on. 


FOSTER: heavens, yes. 


He and Maguire exit. 
Hawley wryly) 


Betty looks at 


BETTY: Well. You certainly let him off 
easy. He was over the barrel and knew 
it. I’m afraid you're not a very good 
businessman, Len. After, we’re married, 


I'll have to take you in hand. 


HAWLEY: That shouldn’t be hard. Ill 
be old and gray by then. 


BETTY: Old and gray. . . by next week? 


HAWLEY: Next week? You mean you'll 


marry me next week? 


BETTY: Isn’t that soon enough? 


HAWLEY: But... but your father? 


Betty: I don’t think he can object to 
our marriage after what you did for 
him today, do you? It was wonderful 
of you, Len. You were willing to sacri- 
fice your own good name, just to pro- 
tect his 
HAWLEY: (laughs) Well, I had to do 
something. And that was the only thing 
I could think of on the spur of the 
moment 


BETTY: But but Wilden? How did 


you know he was the murderer, Len? 
And how did you know he’d hidden Mr 
Mergenthwirker in the darkroom? 


HAWLEY: Oh, I didn’t 
lobblies told me. 


until the 


BETTY: Lobblies? Who? 


HAWLEY: The Lobblies. (Starts to point, 
starts, stares swiftly about room. 


MERGEN: So you can see them now, Mr 
? 


Hawley 
HAWLEY: (Not believing it himself- 
dazedly) Yes. Yes, I saw them and one 
of them whispered in my ear—Henry. 


BETTY: It was just a hallucination, Len. 


A hunch . a flash of inspiration .. . 


HAWLEY: No, I did hear them, Betty. 


And I saw them too. I think. 


MERGEN: No, Miss Burton. 
told him before 


It’s like I 
the pure in heart 
can see lobblies. 


BETTY: (incredulously) Len .. . pure 
in heart. 

MERGEN: . Or those who do a noble 
deed. 


HAWLEY: Anyway, that’s why I didn’t 
bother making the Chief jump through 
hoops. 

BETTY: Why? 
HAWLEY: Why? Because he’s not im- 
portant any more. I’m quitting this 
job soon anyhow. 


BETTY: Quitting your job? 


HAWLEY: Absolutely. We're going into 
The five of us. You... and 


. and the lobblies . . 


business 


Betty . and me 


MERGEN: I ...er... I’m afraid I 
don’t understand. 


HAWLEY: (Laughs triumphantly) Mer- 
genthwirker, you need a business part- 
ner. Listen. Japheth and Henry always 
know what's going to happen in the 


future, don’t they? 


MERGEN: Why .. . why, yes. 
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HAWLEY: Well . . . didn’t it occur to 
you that this talent of theirs, to see into 


the future, is worth a lot of money. 


HAWLEY: 


(Stopping abruptly) Huh? 
Why? 


wry smile.) Well . . 
never know. 


. now I guess I'll 


MERGEN: The lobblies. Henry and Ja- 


pheth won't like it. They've got ethics, 
you know. 


BETTY: (tenderly) Know what, Len? 
MERGEN: M-money? 


O 


HAWLEY: Whether I really saw lobblies 


1 HAWLEY: Absolutely . . . Just think of < - or whether awe a hunch . <i 
i] all the things they could tell us. They HAWLEY: Ethics. What's ethics got to inspiration... . the nearer "say of the 
f can give us tips of the results of base- do with it? moment. Well . . . that’s life for you. 


ball games . . rise and fall of stock Okay Mergy. I guess they're all yours 





; market . . . horse race winners .. . MERGEN: Why, no one’s pure in heart again. 
: who deliberately capitalizes on a sure ae ; 
io BETTY: (understanding) Oh. thing. If we did what you suggest . . . alee: Sey, ae 
g we wouldn’t be able to see lobblies. HAWLEY: Well you can’t have 
MERGEN: (nervously) Oh. But, Mr. . . : , . 
t le What’s worse . . . (miserably) if they everything. And, anyhow, I've got this 
helped us, they would be able to see (Draws Betty into his arms. They 
HAWLEY: Election returns in advance humans. embrace. Mergen watches them for a 
. . . world news events before they uawzay: But they helped you to play minute, a happy smile on his lips, then 
happen . . . winning lottery numbers. : ‘ ’ he turns and looks for the Lobblies.) 
r the slot machines. 
MERGEN: Oh, Mr. Hawley, please. Be ——, that. That was just MERGEN: (whisper) Henry, Japheth. 
careful what you're saying. ee Py ea oe (He frowns. Hawley and Betty look up) 
1e : 6. to convince you, wasn’t it, Japheth? 
HAWLEY: We can bet our shirts without HAWLEY: What’s the miatter, Mergy? 
: HAWLEY: Who. . . who are you talk- ; 
; the slightest fear of losing them. We ; . Lost something? 
| can all be... Huh? Careful? — 
MERGEN: Yes. Henry and Japheth... 
it, pumam: Wey oad Seabath MERGEN : Japheth, of course. He and they've run away again. I can’t find 
i oy Henry are right here. Oh, Mr. Hawley 
they’re listening. > ie them anywhere. 
don’t tell me you you can’t see 
i HAWLEY: (grandly) Sure. Let ’em listen. them. (Hawley points to door. Mergen shakes 
We'll all be as rich as Croesus. We'll Pe ee his head) No. I was watching that door. 
be millionaires . . . billionaires . . . tril- eee rs ! They didn’t go that way. I don’t know 
ne lionaires . (Seizes Betty enthusiasti- MERGEN: Oh, Mr. Hawley. That’s what where they could have gone this time, 
: cally and starts waltzing her around with I was afraid of. Now you've spoiled unless 4" unless .. . 
n | OF Sees) Se eh See ae at (Appraaches camera and speaks directly 
_ ; Len Hawley. oy , 
. ; HAWLEY: Yes. I’ve spoiled . . . every- to television audience) Has anybody out 
MERGEN: (wretched) Oh, Mr. Hawley. thing!!! (Looks solemnly around Mer- there deen my lobblies? 
ry: Be careful what you're saying, be care- gen shaking his head. Stretches experi- 
ful what you're thinking. mental hand—feels nothing. Forces a THE CURTAIN FALLS 
I 
sa Rosemarv it was no go. Mort had run in an under- on the campuses where students, who are 
i . d study for the primmy but the show was majoring in English, are busily writing 
ire (continued from page 17) jinxed, and it didn’t last long. theses for their master’s degrees, which 
The best period of the theatre in Chicago they hope will make the general publishing 
ble next season or we would send them road was from about 1900 to 1930. There are lists like Michener’s — of - eee 
companies of our hits. There wasn’t a pro- some who will tell you that the best period Fitzgerald, _Manchester pear “eet 
ducer, or any three producers, in New York was during and long after the first World’s Mencken, Elias biography of Theodore 
n't who could produce as many good musicals Fair there, or as they insist on calling it, Dreiser, and the new studies of the life and 
igh as Mort Singer. He had his musical comedy the World’s Columbian Exposition. They times of Sherwood Anderson. 
: producing factory right there with him all say there has never been anything like Chi- It was an honest and forthright son of 
' the time at the Princess—orchestra, stars, cago in the gay ‘nineties and that the thea- the hog-butchering and meat-packing me- 
staff, technicians, second leads, soubrette, tre has been going downhill there ever since, tropolis of the world who said, “When cul- 
=e straight man, comic and his book and lyric until it reached bottom after the collapse tures come to Chicago, we'll make it hum.’ 
his writer, Frank R. Adams. Because Adams of the stock market and the second World’s Chicago was never a city to take things 
was so good, Mort could get any composer Fair. Which made matters even worse for lightly. If poetry was to be written, Carl 
: he wanted. All he had to do was crook his Balaban and Katz, a couple of fellows who Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters and Vachel 
: finger and a composer would come running, started out as gasoline service station op- Lindsay would write it in Chicago, the way 
H all the way from Budapest, Vienna, Paris erators (so I heard), bought up all the it had never been written before, in good 
nto or San Francisco. Lehar wouldn’t even stop theatres in the Loop and turned them into Chicagoese and in the vibrant rhythm of 
and over in New York to say hello to anybody. moving picture houses until what have you the Loop. If there were going to be atom 
me Mort put on things like The Golden Girl, got now in Chicago?—a city without, or bombs, Chicago would construct them, in a 
dl ' Prince of Tonight and The Goddess of Lib- almost without, any theatres. mighty cavern under Stagg Field. If there 
: erty. The Goddess was an error and it Beginning about 1912 there was such a was going to be bootlegging and gang kill- 
flopped. On the opening night, the prima spontaneous bubbling and boiling of inter- ings, Chicago would produce its Capone 
fer- donna (that’s what they called the female ests in all the arts in Chicago that the Chi- and its St. Valentine’s Day massacre. If 
art- lead in musicals in those days) showed up cago Literary Renaissance is still talked there were to be any bookstores, Adolphe 
Vays pie-eyed, stinko, had the blind staggers and and written about, wherever plays, novels, Kroch would have the biggest one in the 
the bumped against a wing and it fell over. short stories, poetry, painting, sculpture, world, right on Michigan Avenue. If there 
The whole set started collapsing like a deck music, the dance, opera, literary criticism was to be any such thing as a merchandise 
of cards; Mort rang down the curtain, told and journalism are discussed—in New mart, Chicago would show them what a 
everybody to hold their ticket stubs and York, London, Paris, San Francisco, New merchandising mart really is. If opera 
come back next night, which they did; but Orleans, Cleveland, St. Louis, Dallas, and (continued on page 80) 
~_— 
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Rosemary 
(continued from page 79) 


houses are the thing, or an open air sta- 
dium, or an aquarium, or a mail-order cata- 
logue, or a museum, city parks, a first-class 
murder, a slaughter-house, or a newspaper, 
the greatest 


Chicago would have—and did 


in the world. 


When ‘little theatres’ were the vogue, a 
couple of Chicagoans, Maurice Browne and 
Ellen Van Falkenberg, were the ones to 
create the vogue and they had the biggest 
little theatre in the world. Lorado Taft 
went into sculpture in Chicago in such a 
big way that it takes you half a day to walk 








around it and see it all. There is such a 
thing as ‘heroic’ size portrait busts, so 
Stanley Szukalski, son of a Chicago black- 
smith, made a portrait bust of a La Salle 
Street broker, a little man, five. feet four 
with a head size only 644, that was so large 
you couldn't get it through a double-door 


and, cast in bronze, it weighed a ton. 


Boston society women had their portraits 
painted by Sargent, a sort of anemic early 
day Howard Chandler Christy. Chicago so- 
ciety women wouldn’t be caught dead look- 
ing like a Sargent portrait; they brought 
over Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, the great 
Spanish master of sunlight and color, who 


draped them in mantillas and scarves, 


against backgrounds bathed in vivid yellow 





Master Sergeant Travis Watkins, of Gladewater, 
Texas— Medal of Honor. On September 3, 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant 
Watkins was wounded and paralyzed from the waist down. Ordering his squad to 
pull out and leave him, he stayed behind and died covering their withdrawal. 


Sergeant Watkins gave his life for freedom. What can you do? 


This. You can begin today to do your full share in defense of the country he 


defended so far “ above and beyond the call of duty” by buying more .. . 


and more 


...and more United States Defense* Bonds. 


For your Defense Bonds strengthen America. And if you will make our country 
strong enough now, American boys may never have to give their lives again. 


Remember that when you're buying bonds 
for national defense, you're also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, 
you generally don't save at all. So go to your 
company’s pay ofice—now—and sign up 
to buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now every 


*ULS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 4 public service. 
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United States Series E Bond you own auto- 
matically goes on earning interest for 20 
years from date of purchase instead of 10 
as before. This means, for example, that a 
Bond you bought for $18.75 can return you 
not just $25 but as much as $33.33! For 
your country’s security, and your own, buy 
U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


donated y this publication in 











sunlight. That is, if they were brunettes. 
The blondes brought over the Swedish mas- 
ter, Anders Zorn, to do justice to their 
peach bloom complexions. And they loaded 
up on some of Zorn’s etchings, too, paying 
him plenty, but still it was a profitable in- 
vestment even in terms of cash. 


In those days we had four or five fine 
theatres outside the Loop back—the Shu- 
bert, the Fine Arts, the Blackstone and the 
Globe, the last a relic of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition days, down on South 
Wabash, just below the Loop, where stars 
were quite content to go when all the other 
theatres were filled up. I heard Nora Bayes, 
Jack Norworth and Joseph Cawthorne in 
musical comedies at the Globe. Then there 
was Maurice Browne's Little Theatre way 
up in the Fine Arts building, Jules Eckart 
Goodman's Little Theatre down on Cottage 
Grove Avenue and in a little theatre up on 
North Avenue, not far from Jack Jones's 
Dill Pickle Club, where Carl Sandburg used 
to recite his poems to his banjo accompani- 
ment and Alfred Kreymborg to his own 
musical compositions for the mandolute, | 
saw Rose Caylor (Ben Hecht’s present wife) 
in Dope. 

Randolph Street was our equivalent of 
Broadway but Percy Hammond started call- 
ing it the Rialto, and it stuck. The Iroquois, 
rebuilt after the holocaust, where so many 
children had burnt to death in a Saturday 
matinee of Bluebeard, dominated the Ri- 
alto. It was there that the Ziegfeld Follies 
always went, direct from New York, with 
new costumes, new or refurbished scenery 
Fannie Brice, Ann Pen- 
nington, Helen Morgan, Bert Williams, W. 
C. Fields, Ed Wynn, Will Rogers, Eddie 
Cantor, Billie Burke, Gilda Gray, Marilyn 
Miller, Jac k Donahue 


and casts intact 


all of Ziggie’s stars 
and his loveliest show girls, Dolores and 
the rest, including Mary Lewis, who went 
on to sing at La Scala, the Paris Opera, 
Madrid, Vienna, Berlin and the Metropoli 
tan. Al Jolson brought Honeymoon Express, 
Robinson Crusoe, Jr., and Sinbad to the 
Iroquois, the last named in my time as 
drama critic on the Chicago Tribune. 

My favorite theatre was the Princess, on 
South Clark Street, just below Alderman 
Michael Kenna’s tony saloon—one of the 
toniest in town. Mr. Kenna was a little man, 
neat as a pin, always dressed in cutaway, 
with pin-striped trousers and white piping 
on his waistcoat, like an usher on Easter 
Sunday at St. Thomas’ cathedral. Courteous 
and somber he was; and he had a more 
‘Hinky Dink.’ He had an- 
other saloon on Clark Street, south of the 


Loop. It was known as ‘Hinky Dink’s’ and 


familiar name 


a big sign out front advertised ‘Longest 
Bar in the World’ and ‘Biggest Glass of 
Beer for a Nickle in the World.’ That's 
Chicago for you! 

1917-1920 


[ discovered a peculiarity about tastes in 


While I was drama criti 


It was that a play might be a 
terrific hit in New York and come to Chi 


playgoing 


cago, with the original cast intact, and it 
would flop. And the other way around. 


That is to say if a good play lasted only a 
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week or two in New York and the producer 
had enough sense to bring it on to Chicago, 
jit usually proved to be a hit and ran all 
season or longer. Also, a play opening in 
Chicago but a flop there often went to New 
York and became a success. And I am not 
whispering, when I say that in every in- 
stance I know of the Chicago playgoing 
Chicago 


verdict was correct; playgoers’ 


taste was better than that of New York. 

A Chicagoan told me the other day that 
something is happening in Chicago that 
seems to indicate that there may be a revo- 
lution in the entertainment business in the 
lake front city, bringing about another ren- 
aissance of the arts such as Chicago experi- 
enced in the period, 1912-1920. He said 
that because Hollywood is getting panicky 
(as usual; Hollywood can get panicky eas- 
ier than Truman can find a new emergency) 
and because film business in Chicago has 
gone to pot, especially in the Loop, there is 
considerable talk of closing up the Loop 
movie theatres, scraping the chewing gum 
off the bottoms of the seats and opening 
them up as live-actor theatres again. This 
would encourage producers to use Chicago 
for their first tryouts, which means a theatre 
revival in Chicago. 

It takes good audiences to make good 
theatre. Let Chicago become a producing 
center again, and it could be the greatest 
play-producing center in the world. 





Settings by Alswang 
(continued from page 43) 


actors have been given a maneuverable area 
in which to move, the scene designer must 
derive a meaningful abstraction from the 
period, mood, and intent of the play. And 
this process of abstraction makes the scene 
designer a genuine artist rather than a 
mere painter of flats. 

‘Some people think that if I were in 
charge of theatre at some university and 
were given twenty million dollars to spend’ 

this was said with a straight face—l’d 
spend it all on the best damn theatre build- 
ing equipped with all the latest machin- 
ery. Alswang paused. ‘Well, I wouldn’t. 
I'd offer prizes to encourage the writing of 
good new plays. Good plays are the back- 
bone of good theatre, not fancy buildings 
that may only re-do the same old melo- 
dramas.’ Alswang admits he would like a 
chance to direct, because he thinks the di- 
rector is the key figure in a production: 
his conception of the play is what is put 
into operation. ‘If we had less commercial- 
ism, we could afford less specialization. It 
would be good for people in the theatre to 
have a try at each other’s jobs. But even 
with specialization the play comes first.’ 
lo my inevitable comment that most people 
tolerate stage sets without really responding 
to them, Alswang cheerfully remarked, 
‘That's not so bad. If they're responding to 
the play it’s better than if they were dis- 
tracted by something they considered in- 
dependently beautiful.’ 


Thirteen Twenty-five 


(continued from page 33) 


comedy he was making because he said she 
was no good. She was delighted to depart 
because one of Chaplin’s comic inventions 
for this little opera was kicking Swanson 
in the derriere, which didn’t strike her 
nearly as funny as it did him. 

As a matter of fact she admits now that 
she didn’t have a sense of humor about any- 
thing in those days. She was a shy, intense 
young thing, who was quickly forgetting 
about her original dream of being an opera 
star in favor of the handier chance at being 
a dramatic actress. She worked her way up 
playing important parts in George Ade’s 
Fables, super-colossal epics in those days. 

As every adult in North America must 
know by now Miss Swanson went to Holly- 
wood just before the first World War and 
her comet illuminated the sky almost from 
the beginning until well into the Depres- 
sion. Whenever she showed up in Chicago 
she was trailing a thousand legends, an im- 
pressive entourage, and fresh victories in 
the cinema for having made the first Amer- 
ican picture in Europe, for being the first 
movie queen to marry a nobleman, the first 
to have a baby, the first to successfully 
bridge the distance from silents to talkies. 

She was a glittering, upsetting symbol of 
a new era in womanhood which no man 
could control. In her size 2% shoes, her 
large eyes glinting, white teeth shining, she 
was glamour, wealth, sophistication, a mon 
ument to the movies, and a sight for sore 
eyes in the Dearborn station between trains. 

Probably the most significant visit she 
ever paid the old home town was shortly after 
she made Sunset Boulevard. Nobody had 
yet seen the picture but it was reliably 
rumored by everyone in Hollywood that it 
was great and that she would be firmly in 
the saddle again as a big star. Her per- 
sonal history had inflated the part of the old 
film star, Norma Desmond, to several times 
its written size and colored it with more 
meaning than it could possibly have had in 
anyone else’s hands. 

Between the time Miss Swanson made 
the picture and it was released, she flexed 
her muscles for her next ride on the movie 
star merry-go-round by going on a speaking 
tour to drum up trade for the picture. When 
she arrived in Chicago, and mentioned she'd 
love to go back to the old Essanay Studio 
and see where everything had begun for her 
more than 35 years before, some friends 
took her out to the old site. It is the Wild- 
ing Studios now and vastly changed, but 
Swanson strode through, showing where the 
old cutting room was, where the old dress- 
ing rooms were, where the stars’ quarters 
were. And then she walked halfway across 
a set and said ‘It was right here I was 
standing the first morning I came to work 
as an extra when the man yelled at me 


‘Hey, you’ and gave me my first part.’ 
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Perry Clark, 


This fresh, founded-on-fact play is a 
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Music Festivals 
(continued from page 53) 


summer forty miles west of Denver, in 
Central City. For four weeks in July, the 
little Colorado mountain town, once known 
as ‘the richest square mile on earth,’ will 
be gracious host to scores of musical tour- 
ists who will visit its fine old Teller House, 
the famous bar with its ‘Face on the Bar- 
room Floor,’ and attend performances of 
the 20th Central City Festival. In the hand- 
some old Opera House built by the miners 
of the 1870s, four operas will be presented 
under the musical direction of Tibor Koz- 
ma. Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet will open 
the season on June 30, to be joined in 
repertory by Donizetti's Don Pasquale on 
July 3, and by the double bill of Menotti’s 
Amelia Goes to the Ball and Von Suppe’s 
The Beautiful Galatea on July 14. Leading 
singers from the Metropolitan and New 
York City Center companies will make up 
the casts; among them, Eleanor Steber, 
Adelaide Bishop, Virginia Haskins, Mar- 
garet Roggero, Davis Cunningham, Lubo- 
mir Vichegenov, Francesco Valentino, Clif- 
ford Harvuot and Carlton Gauld. 

Colorado has further riches to offer the 
seeker after musical culture in its various 
manifestations. In the beautiful Red Rocks 
outdoor theatre, seventeen miles outside of 
Denver, Saul Caston and the Denver Sym- 
phony will give six Friday evening con- 
certs, July 6-August 10. And at Aspen, high 
on the western slope of the Rockies, musi- 
cians and students will foregather, from 
July 2 to August 27, for study and recrea- 
tion under the auspices of the Aspen I[n- 
stitute. Such renowned artists-in-residence 
as Darius Milhaud, Joseph Rosenstock, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Raya Garbousova, Karin 
Branzell, Mack Harrell, Martial Singher 
and the members of the Albeneri Trio and 
Paganini Quartet will teach and also take 
part in the three festival concerts to be 
given each week during the season. 

The 30th anniversary season of opera un- 
der the stars at the Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens will get under way on June 24, 
and continue for four (possibly six) weeks. 
Fausto Cleva will conduct and the reper- 
toire will include L’Elisir d’ Amore, Madame 
Butterfly, Carmen, Mignon, Aida, Traviata, 
ll Trovatore, Rigoletto, Rosalinda and The 
Merry Widow. 

Opera, too, will have a prominent place 
in the summer programs at California’s 
Hollywood Bowl. Die Fledermaus will be 
given in English, under the direction of 
Franz Waxman, for five nights, July 10-14, 
and Aida will be heard August 14-18. Other 
important events at the Bowl include the 
annual Gershwin concert, conducted by 
Johnny Green, July 21; a Cole Porter eve- 
ning, batoned by David Rose, July 31; ap- 
pearances by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, July 26-28 and August 2-4; per- 
formances of The Student Prince, August 
28-September 1; and the appearance of 
Lily Pons, with Kostelanetz conducting the 
orchestra, September 8. 

New York’s Lewisohn Stadium Concerts 


will begin on June 28 and continue through 
August 8. Mitropoulos, Golschmann, Mon- 
teux and Smallens are the principal con- 
ductors engaged, and the roster of soloists 
includes Ezio Pinza, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Patrice Munsel, Irra Peti- 
na, Richard Tucker, Elman, Milstein, Szi- 
geti, Menuhin, Kapell, Levant and Arrau. 

Mitropoulos and Monteux also will ap- 
pear as guest conductors, along with De 
Sabata and Klemperer at Chicago’s Ravinia 
Park Festival, where the Chicago Sym- 
phony and noted soloists will be heard for 
six weeks starting June 26; to be followed 
by a week of chamber-music concerts, Au- 
gust 7-12. 

Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell season 
will open June 25, with Reiner conducting 
and Kapell as piano soloist, and extend 
through August 2. Other conductors sched- 
uled are Monteux, Kostelanetz, Steinberg, 
Leinsdorf, Dorati and Hilsberg. Soloists 
include MacDonald, Kirsten, Pinza, Levant, 
Piatigorsky, Melchior, Peerce and Menu- 
hin. A concert version of Die Fledermaus, 
with an all-Met cast directed by Max Ru- 
dolf, will be presented on July 9. 

Here and there across the country—Bach 
Festival, Carmel, Calif., July 16-22.... 
Chautauqua Festival, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
July 1-Aug. 26; opera, orchestral and cham- 
ber music programs under the direction of 
Franco of Music- 
Making, with the Trapp Singers, at Stowe, 
Vt.; four 10-day Sing Weeks, July 9-Aug. 
30, to be conducted by the Trapps for per- 


Autori. . . . Holidays 


sons with or without any previous musical 
training. . . . Presentations by the Plym- 
outh Rock Center of Music and Drama, at 
the Duxbury, Mass., Summer Theatre: 
Rigoletto, July 11-14; Trial by Jury and 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, July 25- 
28; Marriage of Figaro, Aug. 8-11; Pur- 
cell’s The Faerie Queen, Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 
The schedule also includes symphony and 
chamber-music concerts and a performance 
of Haydn’s The Creation. 
Ind., Summer Series; nine outdoor concerts 
by the Fort Wayne Philharmonic, Igor 
Buketoff conducting. . . . New Orleans Sum- 


... Fort Wayne, 


mer Pop Concerts, Beauregard Square, 
three concerts weekly, June and July, Izler 
Solomon conducting. . . . Twilight 
Summer Series, Edgemere Amphitheatre, 
Oklahoma City, July and Aug., with the 
Oklahoma Symphony, soloists and chorus. 
. . » Cleveland Summer Pops Concerts, Pub- 


lic Auditorium, Rudolph Ringwall conduct- 


Time 


ing. . . . Boston Pops Concerts, Symphony 
Hall, June, and Esplanade Concerts, Charles 
River Embankment, July; both under Ar- 
.- Grant Park 
Concerts, Chicago, June 27-Aug. 19, Nicolai 


thur Fiedler’s direction. . 


Malko and others conducting. . . . Carnegie 
Hall Pops Concerts, New York, June 2-9. 
..+ Goldman Band, Central Park, New 
York, June 15-Aug. 12... . Paul Green’s 
symphonic drama, Faith of Our Fathers, 
produced by the National Capital Sesqui- 
centennial Commission at Carter Barron 
Memorial Amphitheatre, Rock Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., nightly except Sunday, June 
1-Sept. 3. 
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Sean O’Casey 
(continued from page 55) 


which he participated. Rebellious in his 
harried youth and losing job after job as 
a result of his independence and temper; 
steeped in his youth first in the Gaelic 
League, then in the bitter transport strike 
of 1913 and in the Irish Citizen Army led 
by Jim Larkin and Jim Connolly, lined up 
against a wall and nearly shot during the 
Easter Rebellion, O’Casey had a turbu- 
lent initiation into art. Art for him has al- 
ways been the core of a conflict, the center 
of a conflagration. 


O’Casey was nearly forty when he became 
a produced playwright. He was formed as 
a writer neither by educational institutions 
nor by the theatre but by a turbulent life 
equally remote from the academy and the 
stage. It has never been possible to sub- 
jugate him to either institution. Nor could 
he accept the rule of any established 
dramatic form. Realistic group drama suited 
his needs in The Shadow of a Gunman, 
family drama in Juno and the Paycock, 
mass drama in fhe Plough and the Stars. 
His passion forced him to adopt expression- 
ism in The Silver Tassie and choral drama 
in Within the Gates. Rather simplified dra- 
ma was his natural mode in The Star Turns 
Red when he polarized the world into revo- 
lutionary and counter-revolutionary factions. 


A lyrical realism was proper to his elegiac 


mood when he commemorated the great 
Transport Strike of 1913 in Red Roses for 
Me. A turbulent fantasy was the inevitable 
choice for his desire to assert the claims of 
Nature against cowardice in Cock-a-doodle- 
Dandy. Its magical cock, with the crimson 
crest flowering over its head and the ‘look 
of a cynical jester,’ is the suitable symbol 
for the magic of life that invades the haunts 
of village puritanism. 


Neither in tragedy nor comedy can he be 
circumspect, cautious, or calculating. His 
artistry remains pure self-expression and 
spins everything out of his emotion and im- 
mediate observation. And in self-expression 
he is of necessity intense whether he feels 
compassion or anger, whether he scorns 
cowardice and hypocrisy or celebrates the 
joy of life, whether he buries the past or 
salutes the future. The danger in such in- 
tensity is self-evident and is sufficiently ap- 
parent in his plays, especially in those 
which lack the restraint of the realistic 
technique. He is the natural man, who is 
apt to run to excess. He is sometimes too 
intoxicated with the gush of words and mas- 
tered by sentiment to the point of sentimen- 
tality. He is apt to see things only in terms 
of right and wrong, black and white. He is 
apt, like Dickens, to rely on caricature 
rather than dramatization, as in Purple 
Dust. He is sometimes hortatory rather than 
magical in the simplified situations of plays 
such as Within the Gates and The Star 
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Turns Red. He is particularly unsuccessful 
when he writes formal verse, which requires 
a long apprenticeship and an arduous dis- 
cipline, instead of relying on the natural 
poetry of his prose. Beginning with The 
Silver Tassie, his structural sense, so sure 
in the early plays, leaves him at times when 
the surge of passion or fancy overpowers 
him in stylized drama. When this is the 
case, the results are apt to be the ambiguity 
and abstruseness of Within the Gates or 
repetitiousness and overelaboration. 


To employ these strictures as an excuse 
for not warmly welcoming O’Casey’s genius 
into the theatre is rank hypocrisy. Perfec- 
tion is rarely found in the drama or any 
other literary form except the short lyric. 
In the theatre, moreover, many an imper- 
fection can be glossed over and sometimes 
even turned to advantage. Many a piece of 
dubious dialogue has been ably transformed 
by the actor’s art. Tempo, stress, change of 
pace, patterns of stage movement, the stage 
all contribute 
to the dramatic effect of a play. Obviously 
stagecraft has little justification if its con- 


picture, lighting and music— 


tribution goes no further than mere tran- 
scription of the dramatic text. Obviously a 
stage director can make no valid claim to 
artistry if his work is limited to playing 
trafhic-cop to a group of actors. There is no 
reason to withhold from O’Casey the benefit 
of stagecraft when it is lavished so abun- 
dantly on inferior playwrights. 











Claudia Cassidy 


(continued from page 14 


Robert Emmett Keane, an actor in the Chi- 
cago company of South Pacific, once in- 
formed the ladies in a Chicago luncheon 
club that the only thing wrong with the 
theatre in the city was Claudia Cassidy. 
(Mr. Keane had not been mentioned in 
her review of South Pacific.) Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, who on more than one occasion 
has felt the weight of the Cassidy hand, 
has described her writing as ‘pure bitchery.’ 
A New York producer, who does not want 
his name mentioned, recently said rather 
heatedly that she is incapable of writing a 
line of commendation. He then filed a few 
more words on the lady, most of which 


were only four letters long. 


On at least one occasion Miss Cassidy's 
opinion has moved its victim to the point 
of violence. Marie Powers, a pious and pas- 
sionate lady whose performance in Menot- 
ti's The Medium had brought her praise 
from every important reviewer in New 
York, awoke one morning in Chicago to 
find that Miss Cassidy had regarded her 
performance as something less than spec 
tacular. After sending a series of bitter 
wires, the singer decided that it was time 
to reduce the affair to a more fundamental, 
or physical, level. She expressed a desire to 
visit the Tribune office and have it out, but 
was dissuaded by the press agent for the 
show. After brooding a little longer she 
finally decided that her original decision 
had been right and forthwith headed for 
the Tribune Tower. As she was waiting for 
the elevator to carry her to Miss Cassidy's 
fourth floor sanctum, she was espied by 
Seymour Raven, the Tribune second-string 
reviewer, who asked if there was anything 
he could do for her. ‘I want to see Cassidy,’ 
Miss Powers said, clearly indicating that 
she was not there for a tea-time chat. Raven 
told her that Miss Cassidy was out of town 
and then asked her to lunch. Miss Powers 
went along, reluctantly, and calmed down 
somewhat—but for months afterward, ac- 
cording to a friend, the mention of Chicago 
was enough to send her into a rage worthy 
of Madame Flora. 


When the previously-mentioned producer 
declared that Miss Cassidy was incapable 
of writing a line of praise, he was exhibit- 
ing ignorance common to individuals who 
have been wounded by her work. If Cassidy 
likes a performance, she expresses herself 
lyrically. To wit: 

On Andres Segovia, the guitarist: 

[he] can turn a phrase so that strangers 
look at each other and smile.’ 

On Sidney Blackmer and Shirley Booth 
in Come Back, Little Sheba: ‘They are giv- 
ing deeply disturbing, agonizingly absorb- 
ing performances %s 

On William Kapell: *. 


catapulted into the blinding and some 


a boy so gifted, 


times searing light of fame, has not only 
survived, but triumphed. He came of age 
at Ravinia when he plunged heart deep into 
that concerto and touched off such emo- 
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tional excitement that a mesmerized audi- 
ence exploded into cheers . . . To hear this 
performance under any conditions would be 
an unforgettable experience. But to hear it 
coming for four seasons and yet to have it 
take you utterly by surprise why, that 
is a perfect example of why I could never 
tear myself away from listening to mu- 
sic 


Critics of Miss 
claimed that she allows personal friendship 


Cassidy often have 
to influence her notices, as in the case of 
Kapell, whom she has known since the very 
beginning of his career. If this is true, it 
cannot be applied as a general rule. One of 
her good friends in the theatre is Eddie 
Dowling, of whom she wrote in 1950, ‘[he] 
is not invariably a magician, nor does he 
.. But this 
is the first time I have known him to be 


deal exclusively in miracles 


involved with the pretentious, the ponder- 
ous, and the incomparably phony, and he 
has done it in spades with direction to 
match Another friend is Tallulah 
Bankhead, whom Miss Cassidy slightly re- 
sembles. Some measure of how the critic 
allows fondness to interfere with judgment 
may be gathered from a remark Bankhead 
made to her when Private Lives opened in 
Chicago. Said she, ‘When you wrote about 
The Little Foxes, | said O God, I wish she 
was on that big paper (at that time, Miss 
Cassidy was reviewer for the Sun-Times), 
but when | saw what you said about Private 
Lives, | said O God, | wish she was back on 
that little one.’ 

At times, her sharp tongue and demand 
ing standards have been blamed on a sour 
stomach, an unhappy sex life, pure cussed- 
ness, and anger against the world. None of 
these possibilities are valid. She is a good 
cook and a hearty eater. She has been hap- 
pily married to William Crawford, formerly 
an investment broker, since 1929 (she has 
lived in Chicago since girlhood, but was 
born in the Ohio River hamlet of Shawnee- 
town, Illinois). 

lf there is a single reason for her acidity, 
it must be connected with her unhappiness 
at the thought of what has happened to 
theatre and music in Chicago, and indeed 
in this country, during the past quarter 
century. When she first arrived in the city, 
it was still in its golden age. There was a 
first-rate opera company, she recalls, and 
the plays that originated there or came in 
from out of town were put together with 
the same professional care and attention 
ordinarily accorded Broadway productions. 
Chicago was an exciting place to live in 
the twenties; it was the fountainhead of a 
vigorous school of writers, painters, and 
other creative people. And then, gradually, 
they all began drifting eastward to New 
York and to Europe. Miss Cassidy has al- 
ways taken this exodus as a personal af- 
front. Her hopes for Chicago's emerging 
as the country’s cultural center fused into 
an ever-recurring dream that grew weaker 
and weaker. As it did, her indignation 
mounted, for she would not compromise her 
ideals. 

Some Chicagoans are convinced that Miss 


Cassidy's long tenure has given her a sense 
of personal infallibility that does not always 
work to the best interests of Chicago thea- 
tre and music. ‘She’s been around so long 
that she’s inclined to believe in everything 
she says or thinks,” one detractor says. 
‘Pretty often she'll come to a conclusion 
before she sees the actual performance.’ 
This school of thought points out that she 
sometimes leaves concerts and plays early 
in order to make her deadline. She declares 
that when this occurs, she reviews only 
that part of the performance which she has 
witnessed. On one occasion, a recital by 
Isaac Stern, the violinist, she mentioned a 
number in her review that was not actually 
included in his program; he had made a 
last minute substitution for one of the 
early pieces, and she had arrived too late 
to catch the change. Strictly speaking, Miss 
Cassidy did not review Stern’s rendition of 
the selection. She simply mentioned that it 
had appeared on the program. 

A second source of irritation to the anti- 
Cassidyites is their conc eption of her as the 
despot of Chicago entertainment. ‘She 
thinks she rules this town,” one has said. 
‘If anybody in the entertainment business 
makes a move that doesn’t please her, she 
immediately gets on her high horse and 
refuses to view whatever-it-is with an open 
mind. Take the Rafael Kubelik case, for 
example. The Kubelik case was raging furi- 
ously during last season’s Chicago Sym 
phony concerts, and presumably will be 
resumed in the autumn. Kubelik, musical 
director and conductor of the Chicago sym 
phony, a man who is highly regarded in 
Europe, is regarded by Miss Cassidy as a 
Frederick 


Stock, who built the Chicago orchestra into 


second-ranker. Remembering 
one of the four best in the country, she has 
been campaigning for what she terms ‘a 
master conductor.” The symphony has no 
intention of replacing Kubelik. Miss Cas- 
sidy has no intention of leaving off her at- 
tack. Whether or not the attack is based on 
offended ego, as some people claim. or on 
a desire to see Chicago take its place again 
as a musical power, is a question that can- 
not be answered in full. ‘Actually, it’s prob- 
ably a combination of both, one Chicagoan 
said recently. ‘I’m sure Claudia’s standards 
are as high as she says they are—but I’m 
also sure that she doesn’t like anything that 
doesn’t agree with her own ideas.’ 

In the midst of such controversy, Miss 
Cassidy remains admirably serene. Of per- 
formers and producers in general, she has 
only this to say: ‘If you admire what they 
have done, you're wonderful; if you don’t, 
you simply don’t know your business.’ She 
makes it a matter of personal pride to 
know her business as well as possible. Five 
hundred musical and drama_ reference 
books line 
most of them show evidence of regular use. 
The cluttered 


the shelves of her office, and 


living room of the small 
apartment she shares with her husband, 
piled to the ceiling with records, looks 
more like a music shop than a dwelling. 
She keeps up an active correspondence with 


continued on page 86 
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Claudia Cassidy 


(continued from page 84) 


figures in the drama, music, and the dance 
—as well as with readers who write in and 
other critics. If she regards herself as the 
dowager queen of the Chicago amusement 
world, she also has a certain humility to- 
ward her work and seeks constantly to im- 
prove it. Not long ago a friend asked her 
how she really felt about the job of criti- 
She replied by referring him to a 
1947. It said, 
‘I don’t think a reviewing career is pre- 


cism. 
column she had written in 


dictable, planable, or even quite plausible. 
I think there’s a distinct streak of the fatal- 
istic in it.. 
ward the classical education amplified by 
I bless what I have received, 


. My own inclination is to- 


experience. 
mourn what I missed. I wish I had read all 
the books, seen all the plays, heard all the 
music, learned all the languages and lived 
with them in their own lands before the 
devastation of war . . . To do less is to be 
tantalized by provocative horizons always 
dissolving at your approach, only to reap- 
pear in the distance in freshly stimulating 
perspective. Wasn't it Ambrose Bierce who 


said, ‘achievement is the end of endeavor 
and the beginning of disgust?’ No matter. 
You don’t catch up with that shifting hori- 
ZON . «> 

‘But if I were beginning pursuit of a 
clear morning in school I would do these 
things. Never cherish the notion that the 
arts are tidily tied up in packages each set 
severely apart from the other. Try to see 
things not in neat pigeonholes but in pro- 
Get the 


possible education from a classical basis. 


portion and perspective. broadest 
Learn about craftsmanship, other people's, 
and in its modest way, my own. Grant each 
man the privilege of working his own 
way with words or with music or with any 
other color, form, and texture of mind and 
material, whether he chooses to carve in 
crystal, shape jeweled mosaic or chisel in 
stone. Stay out of the quagmires of jargon 
Search for 
Take to 


each new experience the fresh, undivided 


and the deadly rut of routine. 


informed opinion, not prejudice. 
attention it has a right to expect if it has 
And if 


you hear Maxwell Anderson saying that the 


any claim to attention at all... 
critic is judge, jury and firing squad with- 
out a court of appeals, remember that good 


critics are also the world’s best audience, 


with the privilege of communicating what 


they discover.’ 


Art Story 


(continued from page 28) 


Ivan Le Lorraine Albright painted. His 
brutally detailed pictures, like That Which 
I Should Have Done I Did Not Do, in 
which a funeral bouquet is nailed to a 
weather-beaten door that also suggests a 


coffin, or ‘the gruesome’ Into the World 
Came a Soul Named Ida, in which every 
anatomical defect if under a 
are unlike those done by any- 
Besides, 


parently doesn’t want to sell his pictures, 


is seen as 
microscope, 
one else in our time. Albright ap- 
since most of them are priced at around 
$25,000 a piece. His brother, who is called 
Zsisley, is 
subject 


no less talented, although his 


runs to more conventional land- 
or still life. These and other artists 


gather in what must serve as one of the ex- 


scape 


cuses for a regular gallery in Chicago, Ric- 
cardo’s picture-hung, Northside restaurant, 
there to eat and drink and argue and gen- 
erally enjoy themselves. 

Presumably the pictures that hang in 
Chicago’s restaurants, night clubs and thea- 
re foyers must on some rare occasions find 
customers. Everyone is pretty vague, how- 
ever, about specific instances or prices. 

But why, to get back to first causes, do 
Chicago’s collectors prefer to buy their art 
Why, did As- 
sociated American Artists find that during 
the period from October 1, 1946 to March 
10, 1947, they sold out of their New York 


galleries to Chicagoans for shipment to Chi- 


out of Chicago? for instance, 


cago, $63,420 worth of pictures priced over 
200, but only $19,650 worth of similarly 
priced works in their Chicago galleries, and 
much of this to persons coming from other 
cities? Why did the 


have a similar experience even during the 


Knoedler Galleries 


lush days of the late "twenties, when they 
found their Chicago collectors persisted in 
coming to New York for purchases they 
could have easily made in their backyards? 
There are many possible answers, but 
mostly they spell out snobbery. In Texas, 
art dealers report, collectors seem to feel 
that the mere fact that a picture turns up 
in their own state for exhibition and sale 
automatically makes it, presumably by the 
process of osmosis, a better picture and a 
bigger buy than it would be if offered to 
them anywhere else. Chicagoans apparently 
Their 
extend from North Da- 
kota to New Orleans, 


suffer from an inferiority complex. 
own suburbs may 
but they themselves 


of New York. Unless 


something comes from New York or Paris, 


remain a suburb 


it isn’t quite good enough for them to own. 

Perhaps the answer is even simpler, and 
Chicagoans feel they are just being canny 
by making their purchases in a city where 
the market 


them wider. But dealers who have operated 


is bigger and the choice offered 


galleries in Chicago insist they sent only 
top-quality works there because shipping 
expenses were so high they wanted to take 
few chances on having to bring them back. 
Chica- 


from their very dis- 


Other explanations are offered. 
goans take their cue 
tinguished Art Institute. The Institute pos- 
sesses what is certainly one of the finest 
assemblages of nineteenth and twentieth 
century French art in the world. Knowing 
that no art museum can excel in all fields, 
it has concentrated on reinforcing its extra- 
ordinary collection, the major part of which 
it received by gift. A consequent 
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phasis on contemporary American art was 
almost inevitable. 

Chicagoans, following suit, have stressed 
important French nineteenth and twentieth 
century art in their private collections, and 
turned to the international art markets of 
the world to make their purchases. It has 
only been within the past few years that a 
few collectors of independent spirit have 
started important American collections. 

Nevertheless, the Art Institute in its own 
way does a remarkable job of art education, 
a job which must in time result in a more 
informed public, a public which not only 
understands the art of all periods but pre- 
sumably will desire to own art and un- 
doubtedly will turn to living American art 
as the only kind within its financial reach. 
At that time art galleries will certainly 
function in force in Chicago. 

Indirectly, then, the Art Institute is doing 
a great deal to hasten the day when a live- 
ly art life will flourish in its city. In 1950 
it presented over 600 lectures and gallery 
tours of all kinds, aimed at all ages and 
all levels of education and interest. Over 
ten thousand persons attended its thirty-one 
free evening lectures called Adventures in 
the Arts presented on Thursday evenings 
for those unable to attend daytime events. 
It offers informal half-hour lectures each 
Wednesday at noon so persons working in 
the vicinity of the Loop may drop in during 
their lunch (Attendance at these 
events was 4,149 this past year.) Like other 
large museums it offers special tours for 


hours. 


children’s groups, women’s clubs, church 


groups, professional convention 


people, 
wives. Most important, it regularly presents 
a type of art show which is one of Amer- 
ica’s crying needs and is too rarely seen in 
museums of the snootier Eastern cities. In 
these shows the emphasis is on exposition 
rather than exhibition. Such was the pres- 
entation a few years back entitled Explain- 
ing Abstract Art, in which the museum, in 
a simple, non-technical manner, with few 
words and many photographs, blow-ups, ob- 
jects and diagrams, attempted to show vis- 
itors how abstraction originated, what it 
was all about, and how to enjoy it. Another 
such project was called How Real is Real- 
ism? in which visitors were challenged 
through juxtaposed works of art of all pe- 
riods to answer for themselves such ques- 
tions as ‘Is it more realistic for an artist 
to paint what he sees, what he knows exists, 
or what he feels?’ or, ‘Is it more realistic 
for a sculptor to simulate real flesh or to 


a work which frankly looks like 


or, ‘Is it more realistic for him to 


create 


stone ¢ 


carve a piece which suggests motion or one 
which actually moves?’ 

Meanwhile the great glory of Chicago re- 
mains the fabulous French art of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries owned by 
the Art Institute. If Chicagoans leave their 
city to buy art, it is also true that out-of- 
towners come in large numbers to see the 
art Chicago already owns. The story is told 
of a visiting foreign dignitary who re- 
garded the Seurats, 


Renoirs, Cezannes, 


Gaugins and Toulouse-Lautrecs in the Art 
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Institute with amazement and speculated 
to the director that it must have cost the 
museum a pretty penny to acquire them. 
He was informed that ‘In Chicago we don’t 
buy Renoirs. We inherit them from our 
grandmothers.’ 

And it is true. The sons of Chicago's ty- 
coons early went to Paris to remove the 
stench of the stockyards from their deli- 
cate nostrils. But almost always they re- 
turned, and they returned bearing the art 
treasures which in time found their way to 
the museum. 

The great strength of Chicago’s French 
pictures today is the Birch-Bartlett collec- 
tion, a gift which the Institute almost 
turned down because some of the pictures 
in it seemed at the time so weird to the 
trustees. The best-known single work in the 
collection is Seurat’s monumental Sunday 
Afternoon on the Grand Jatte, which the 
artist was unable to sell during his brief 
lifetime. Chicagoans Frederick Clay Bar- 
lett and his wife Helen Birch purchased it 
in 1921 for $22,000. Only a few years later 
a syndicate of French dealers offered the 
Institute $400,000 for it, and were turned 
down. Martin Ryerson was another great 
Chicago collector, although he bought the 
works of early Italians, Flemish primitives, 
Winslow Homer, and others as well as the 
French impressionists. For forty years he 
assembled an outstanding collection which 
also found its way eventually to the Insti- 
tute. Then there was Mrs. Lewis Larned 
Coburn, who lived alone with her fabulous 
pictures at the Hotel Blackstone, piling 
them on chairs, under the bed (a visitor 
once spied a green-and-gold Van Gogh 
hidden under Mrs. Coburn’s bed until she 
could become used to its color), stacked in 
corners, so that callers had to be careful 
to see they didn’t step or sit on them. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer was the grande dame 
of them all. She made many visits to Paris 
and is said to have been a good friend of 
Mary Cassatt’s, the American society wom- 
an, a member of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
family, who studied art in Paris, remained 
to live there, became a great friend of the 
impressionists and was instrumental in 
making converts for impressionist painting 
among American tycoons visiting Paris on 
the ground tour. 

She is said to have filled her great house 
on Lake Shore Drive with important French 
pictures, to have hung a frieze of canvasses 
by Monet in her ballroom. Yet when Chi- 
cago opened its great Columbian Exposi- 
tion in 1893 there was a special exhibition 
of works by foreign masters owned by 
Americans, and, except for one work by 
Pissaro, Mrs. Palmer sent along a flock of 
nineteenth-century academic works by such 
men, now completely out of fashion, as 
There 


Manets, Renoirs, and other impressionist 


Cazin and Bastien-Lepage. were 
works included in that early showing. But 
they came from New York and Philadel- 
phia collections, not from those of Chicago. 

Chicago collectors are bolder today, per- 
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Art Story 


(continued from page 87) 


haps more generous too. The modern paint- 
ings belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Earle Lud- 
gin, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leigh Block (who own one of the 
best-known of all Van Goghs, the self-por- 
trait with bandage over his severed ear) are 
constantly turning up in the ace exhibitions 
of the country. This fall in New York the 
Knoedler Galleries is holding a major ex- 
hibition of art owned by Chicago collectors. 
That a New York gallery which could not 
succeed in selling pictures to Chicagoans in 
their home territory should eventually find 
Chicago-owned works so distinguished as 
to warrant turning over their elaborate New 
York galleries to showing them, somehow 
gives the whole history of art and taste in 
Chicago an ironic, mountain-coming-to- 
Mohamet twist. 





French Comedy 


(continued from page 35) 


Succumbing, Faust becomes rich, famous, 
a court-favorite, the lover of the reigning 
Princess, the idol of the populace. But, al- 
though he now has everything the world 
can offer, he fears his destiny, trembles at 
the thought of his end. He can turn sand 
into gold but he must die in the flames of 
Hell. Forcing Mephistopheles who, accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract must do 
his bidding, to show him his future he sees, 
in a mirror, what the years will bring. He 
will murder the ruler, reign over the prin- 
cipality, become a benevolent dictator with 
only the good of his people at heart. For 
their best good he will turn them into 
slaves, working at state-projects at which 
they die of exhaustion. Everything he does 
will be well-meant. But of course the pris- 
ons will be crowded with the rebels who 
question his good intentions. Those who 
oppose him will be shot, tortured, hanged 
for the sake of the larger plan. 

Horrified, Faust flees from his mansion, 
joins the gypsies and Marguerite, refuses to 
make any more gold. And Mephistopheles, 
to punish him, turns the country’s gold 
back to sand, causes storms, fires, hurri- 
canes, changes the people’s love to hate. To 
bring the adamant Faust to heel, Mephis- 
topheles accuses Marguerite publicly of 
having brought about the disaster by witch- 
craft, the penalty for which is burning at 
the stake. But, always eager for a bit of 
business, he suggests to the girl, as she is 
being tied to a pillar, that she sign away 
her soul to Lucifer and be saved. On her 
vehement refusal, he shows her the deed 
to her lover’s soul. The frantic girl snatches 
the paper from his hand and throws it to 
the crowd howling for her death. Accord- 
ing to the paper, Faust has sold himself to 


Lucifer. And the old man who has lost the 
deed is, to the crowd, the aged scientist 
Faust. 

Turning on Mephistopheles, the mob 
chases him down streets, into the palace, 
through the corridors, their victim wildly 
calling on Lucifer for help. But Lucifer is 
apparently bored with Mephistopheles’ 
blunderings and refuses to be bothered. To 
escape his pursuers, the helpless old devil 
jumps through a window and dissolves into 
a huge puff of black smoke. The real Faust, 
now safe through eternity as he tears up 
the deed, departs with Marguerite and the 
gypsies, to roam the roads, sleep in the 
fields, put on little puppet-shows and for- 
get his dream of power. 

Made at the Cine-Citta Studios in Rome 
by Franco-London films and directed by 
Rene Clair, La Beauté du Diable is mag- 
nificent in its medieval settings, its han- 
dling of crowds, its spectacle of a storm- 
torn, crumbling city. But, in spite of the 
cosmic range of its theme, its forthright 
portrayal of human error, suffering and 
nobility, the picture has a quality of sar- 
donic humor, a Gallic subtlety and gaiety, 
that turns the great Faust-legend-drama 
into great comedy. 

A Streetcar Named Desire, the forth- 
coming Warner Brothers’ presentation of 
the Tennessee Williams drama, surmount- 
ing handsomely the irritating small difficul- 
ties and curious obstacles that seem always 
to arise on the translating of a stage-play 
into a film, is at least as effective on the 
screen as it was in the theatre and, in sev- 
eral sequences, even more harrowing. 

Its screen-play, by Williams himself, with 
some assistance from Oscar Saul, preserves 
intact, save for a faint genuflection to the 
censors, the haunting, brooding quality of 
this enormously interesting study of a lost 
girl in a world she never made. 

Although the piece draws no moral con- 
clusions and seems devoid of any signifi- 
cance cosmic, social or political, it succeeds 
in creating moments of such unbearable 

tension, in arousing such pity and horror 
as it mounts to its implacable end, that it 
is the essence of true tragedy. 

Vivian Leigh, who played the role of the 
tormented heroine, Blanche DuBois, in the 
London stage-production, conveys even more 
agonizingly than did the talented Jessica 
Tandy, who created the part in New York, 
the desperation of the futile, genteel South- 
ern ex-belle, helpless and hysterical, faced 
with the gentle indifference of her coarsened 
sister and the sullen brutality of her sis- 
ter’s vulgarian husband. Her profoundly 
moving performance seems to have inspired 
her colleagues Marlon Brando, Kim Hunter 
and Karl Malden, all of the New York 
cast, to surpass even their excellent stage 
performances. 

Elia Kazan’s direction is here, as always, 
fluid and imaginative. The picture's set- 
tings, in a squalid, lusty and colorful New 
Orleans slum-section, are strange and evoca- 
tive. The overall production is one of intelli- 


gence and taste, 
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(continued from page 46) 
terpart in the were Don 
Ameche, Les Tremayne, Raymond Edward 
Johnson, Ken Griffin, Harold Peary, Arthur 
Peterson, Cliff Soubier, Hugh Studebaker. 

{ can see the purists of the profession 
shaking their collective heads and asking, 
‘This was acting?’ Yes, this was acting—of 
a very specialized, very difficult sort. There 
was no time for soul-searching or Stanis- 
lavski—there was the script, and there was 
the director behind glass, and there was the 
opportunity ; 


actor sector 


you did well at once or you 
lost your place at the microphone and one 
of a hundred others collected your check. 
And tricks of up-thrust bosom, or hip- 
waggle, or smirk, or belch, or eyebrow 
waggle couldn't help; the blind microphone 
revealed only the characterization portrayed 
by the thinking voice. 

It is fascinating, now, to see history re- 
peating itself in this new dimension of 
sight that has been added to blind radio. 
For while Hollywood rushes to film, and 
New York frantically force the 
theatre through the cathode tube, Chicago 


tries to 


almost alone has recognized a new art form 
in the television medium. The Chicago Gar- 
roway variety television show stands out in 
sharp contrast to the frantic Berle imitation 
of the Palace two-a-day; it recognizes the 
relaxed intimacy of the television viewer's 
attitudes. Where Chicago radio discovered 
that the listener was as close to the per- 
former as the microphone was to the per- 
former (hence the projection of the New 
York theatre-type acting made for listener 
discomfort) so Chicago television under- 
lines a similar truth—that the television 
viewer is only a handful of feet from the 
performer, intimacy, again, is the keynote. 

Nothing, either on Hollywood’s TV films 
or New York’s extravaganzas, has the sim- 
ple realism, for example, of Chicago TV’s 
Stud’s Place. New York’s dramatic extrava- 
ganzas,-with their ingenious set changes, 
rarely tug the heart as does the simple, 
underplayed intimacy of this minutely- 
budgeted Chicago effort. 

Again, this Chicago pattern is slowly 
permeating itself into both West Coast and 
East Coast television. From Fred Waring, 
to Fred Allen, to Allen, the 


Chicago way of relaxed intimacy, of TV as 


Burns and 


r'\, is being carbon-copied. 


1 remember the cold winds that blew 
down Michigan Avenue around CBS's 


Wrigley 


Tower, then whistled upriver toward NBC's 
Merchandise 


brought a new approach and execution. 


suilding, and Mutual’s Tribune 


Mart. It was a wind that 
It is good to look at Chicago television 
(even through the fog of kinescopes that 


reach us here in California) and know that 


those winds of experimentation and inde- 


pendent, unstudied action still 


freshingly through those Mid-western sky- 


scraper canyons. 
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(continued from page 41) 


out an entire production, thereby elimina- 
ting backstage electricians—which may be 
one reason why Izenour’s system has never 
been used in this form in professional 
theatre. 

The smaller Studio Theatre, also com- 
pletely equipped, but lacking the Izenour 
lighting system, seats 158. It is generally 
used for student productions not designed 
for public attendance. 

When Chicago critics write that the thea- 
tre in their city is dead, they are overlook- 
ing the fact that Goodman Theatre pre- 
sents, in its Members’ Series plays and 
Children’s Theatre, nearly twenty-five pro- 
ductions each season. A recent season’s 
bill included Arsenic and Old Lace, The 
Father, Major Barbara, The Circle, Part I 
of Henry 1V,-A Sound of Hunting, George 
and Margaret and The Return to Earth. 
Performances to all these plays were 65% 
sold out, by subscription, before the season 
opened; the remainder of seats went fast 
as soon as the productions were announced. 
The critics have all but stopped visiting 
Goodman, one of them explains, because if 
they write about the productions their read- 
ers complain that they are unable to gain 
admittance. The Children’s Theatre, di- 
rected by Charlotte B. Chorpenning, who 
also dramatizes most of the stories pre- 
sented on Saturday performances, has not 
had an empty seat for years. The Studio 
Theatre presents about fifteen full length 
and a half-dozen one-act plays a season. 

\ visitor to Goodman is impressed by the 
students’ preoccupation with their chosen 
profession the moment he enters the lobby, 
which is decorated with portraits of Lillian 
Gish, Mrs. Siddons, Junius Brutus Booth 
and other figures of the theatrical past. 
Girls and boys walk up and down, trance- 
like looks on their faces, making the walls 
ring with quotations from Shakespeare and 
Ibsen. In one corner two young men, evi- 
dently in a violent argument, are rehearsing 
a scene from Mr. Roberts. On the steps 
leading into the lobby sits a colored girl, 
a book open on her lap, her lips moving and 
her eyes closed, painstakingly learning her 
lines. In a small courtyard space between 
the theatre building and the massive Art 
Institute, groups of students, guided by 
student directors, go through scenes in all 
kinds of weather. ‘You can even find some 
of them out there when it’s raining,’ an in- 
structor comments, fondly. 

The school is fully accredited to offer 
certificates and degrees, the first for com- 
pletion of a three-year course, the second 
for a full, four-year college course. Five 
years of study are required to obtain the 
master’s degree, which is awarded only in 
the fields of directing and design. The 
courses offered cover the full range of 
theatrical instruction: Acting Technique, 


Body Technique, Diction and Voice, Make- 


up, Radio Orientation, Rehearsal and Per- 
formance, Directing, History of the Theatre, 
Costume Design, Drafting, Lighting, Scene 
Design, Scene Production, Shop Practice, 
Technical Practice and Technical Produc- 
tion. Students are graded as they are in 
any other school, with a scale ranging from 
A to D. 

Dr. Maurice Gnesin, a_ pleasant-faced 
man with a grey leonine mane who looks 
more like a scientist than a professor of 
dramatics, is the guiding spirit of the 
school. Gnesin has been at Goodman 
twenty-one years. Born in Russia, he some- 
times says that he is perhaps the only ex- 
patriate who does not claim to have been 
associated with the Moscow Art theatre. 
He was, however, with a repertory com- 
pany there, and after leaving Russia he 
came to the United States and briefly dis- 
carded his theatrical career to study for a 
Ph.D. in Philosophy at Syracuse, Colum- 
bia, and Pennsylvania universities. After a 
year or two of teaching, he went to Yale 
School, 


longer from the theatre. From there he 


Dramatic unable to stay away 
went to the Duluth Little Theatre, and then 
to the Denver Civic Theatre. He came to 
Chicago around 1930, saw the setup at 
Goodman, and decided to stay. 

Gnesin says his theory of operation at 
Goodman can be expressed in two or three 
sentences. ‘We want to turn out people 
who will do good things in the theatre,’ he 
says. “That takes time. Unlike most acting 
schools, we have no short courses—we don't 
pretend to be able to turn out an actor in 
a year or two. But once we've turned one 
out and he gets a job, he isn’t thrown out 
of it at the end of five days.’ He has found, 
he says, that the varied fare offered by 
Goodman to the Chicago theatre-going pub- 
lic can include light comedies, heavy trage- 
dies, and frankly experimental plays. ‘If 
people are interested in theatre, really in- 
terested, they'll come to see anything you 
put on, as long as they know your heart's 
in it. It doesn’t matter if it’s Lorca or Moss 
Hart. Last season we did Street Scene, that 
old onion. We also did Pygmalion—pretty 
different kind of thing. Both of them drew 
a good deal of favorable comment. It’s sig- 
nificant to me that two such different plays 
can appeal to virtually the same audience. 
I don’t know why the same thing wouldn't 
be true anywhere. That’s what I hope will 
happen. | hope our students will go away 
from here with the idea that the theatre 
itself is the thing—and that good theatre 
is varied theatre.’ 

Gnesin says he has never been more 
hopeful for the future of the theatre in this 
country. Up until around 1945-46, about 
95% of his students had their eyes on the 
commercial, professional theatre. Many of 
them went on to become well-known in 
their fields; Sam Wanamaker, John Hub 
bard, Johnson, Jane 
Farrar, Flora Campbell, Irene Wicker and 


Raymond Edward 


Karl Malden are only a few Goodman stu 


dents who went on to make names for 
themselves in the theatre and radio. But 
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since the close of World War II, the Doc- 
tor has noticed that about half of the 
youngsters are not at all interested in the 
big time; they are planning to go into 
university or community groups. He also 
believes that the interest in direction, which 
has increased enormously, is a healthy sign. 
‘There were times when we had only two 
kids in direction classes,’ he says. ‘Now 
we've got 15,’ 

The instruction staff of the school num- 
bers about twenty, and most classes are 
rather small. From time to time, profes- 
sionals playing in Chicago will visit Good- 
man to give lectures or actually to teach a 
course, as Uta Hagen did when she was 
playing there in A Streetcar Named De- 
sire. Classes are conducted informally, 
sometimes in the main or studio theatres, 
sometimes in the courtyard, sometimes in 
the bare, ascetic rehearsal rooms or in the 
workshop backstage, which is completely 
equipped with power tools. “We can make 
any kind of set you want here,’ one boy 
recently told a visitor, proudly. “We can do 
a simple thing for a Greek tragedy, or we 
can whip out fifteen sets for a musical. Tell 
us what it is, we'll do it.’ 

Classes conducted by David B. Itkin, an- 
other Russian expatriate, and one who was 
with Stanislavsky in Moscow, are among 
the most popular in the school. Itkin, a 
friendly, bearish man with a thick accent 
and an inner sense of theatre, has devel- 
oped a modified version of the Stanislavsky 
technique. ‘We do not give them too much 
too fast,’ he says. ‘In first year of acting, 
they get the elementaries—improvisation, 
imagination, concentration, emotion, how to 
build characters—all the fundamentals, the 
ABC. I pick out one girl, I say to her, “Who 
do you want to act with you now?’ She 
takes maybe a boy, another girl. She tells 
them what their relationship to her is, but 
no more. That’s all. They go up on the 
stage, and she starts making up lines—then 
they follow her. To learn how to act is to 
learn how not to act. We criticize them 
later. What comes out of these perform- 
ances is their natural reactions to situations, 
the logical reactions.’ 

‘If they can get that, then you have the 
real, honest, no-monkey business acting. 
Psychologically they become affected, and 
then they are effective on the stage. What 
is good theatre, anyhow, but the language 
of real life?’ 


Shakespeare 
(continued from page 61) 


American Airways flight passage, our bills 
at the Savoy Hotel and the auto transporta- 
tion from London to this Warwickshire 
hamlet, over the winding roads of the Eng- 
lish countryside, some ninety miles distant 
as the crow flies, if the crow has had a 
drink too many. 

And so we came to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
as the townsfolk call it, and they should 
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know. I wasn’t prepared for the ‘up’ in 
‘upon, but here they defy the common 
usage, obstinately insisting that in the place 
where William: Shakespeare was born the 
English language shall not be aborted. 

We found lodging at the Shakespeare 
Hotel. The alternative was the Falcon Hotel 
diagonally across the street, but I saw little 
historic significance in our staying there. 
The Shakespeare Hotel is a thirteenth-cen- 
tury edifice, half-timbered, half-decrepit, 
and its survival is a triumph of solid design 
over the superstition of the number 13. 

My first round-the-room glimpse told me 
we would be comfortable. Glimpse Number 
2, on tip-toe from out the high, leaded 
dormer window below the timbered eave, 
revealed the rooftop of an ancient one-story 
house sporting a television aerial. 

Our fireplace would deliver no warming 
glow until a six-pence coin had crossed the 
mechanical palm of the electrical heater. 
On the night table was an ash tray too small 
to be a souvenir, and a box of matches on 
whose cover was the photograph of the local 
Joe DeMaggio, Country Cricketer M. M. 
Walford, from Somerset. 

Because the theatre curtain rises at 7:30, 
we dined hurriedly, which somehow seems 
wrong in a town where Shakespeare was 
buried more than 300 years ago. We walked 
the three blocks to the Memorial Theatre, 
on streets dimly lit by what we once called 
gas-mantle lamps, to see the Bard’s effort, 
Measure for Measure, as interpreted by 
John Gielgud. 

The theatre seats 1200 and is surprisingly 
modern in architecture and décor. The only 
thing old about it are the plays to which it 
gives home. On the backs of the first four 
rows of orchestra seats are affixed metal 
plaques bearing the names of donors and 
the people in whose honor they contributed 
£1,000 or more. John D. Rockefeller’s gift 
was £100,000. The students and faculties of 
Wellesley, Hotchkiss and St. Bernard’s have 
their donations recorded on these markers 
too. Mrs. S. R. Guggenheim’s contribution 
was in honor of John Drew, and Clarence 
Mackay’s in honor of Mary Anderson. 

We sat in the Julia Marlowe and Henry 
Irving seats, near Ellen Terry and Edwin 
Booth. The stage set was ingenious and the 
production memorable, not only for its qual- 
ity but also for the fact that here, in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, my first-born witnessed his first 
Shakespeare play—although his more im- 
mediate delight was in the discovery that 
he could have sandwiches and ice cream 
served during intermission. Here too I had 
to interpolate an Ah, Wilderness! scene, in 
answering the questions of the curious and 
puzzled boy about Mr. Shakespeare’s fre- 
quent references to Adultery. I secretly la- 
mented the passing of the old neighborhood 
poolrooms where, as had his father, he 
might have overheard those biological and 
social discourses which Every Young Man 
Should Know. 

Mr. Gielgud’s Isabella was Barbara Jef.- 
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ford, who had received the Gold Medal at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in Lon- 
don. Her more substantial reward was this 
opportunity to perform professionally in the 
company of such stars as Gielgud and 
Peggy Ashcroft. 

Then, as it must to all tourists, came the 
urge to send messages to our friends at 
home, an urge easily satisfied here, where 
the two leading industries are (1) Shake- 
speare and (2) picture post cards. And no 
matter what messages are written on pic- 
ture post cards, they always really mean: 
‘Hey, look where | am.’ We bought our 
cards, pictures of William Shakespeare, his 
house, his wife’s house and the church 
where he is buried, at the building called 
The Garrick House. It was David Garrick 
who first established a permanent-company 
production of Shakespeare’s works, as suc- 
cessor to the strolling players. These were 
itinerant ladies and gentlemen whose dedi- 
cation to their Art took them from village 
to village, on foot or on horseback, a routine 
of one-nighters so tough on morale and the 
arches that it would have overwhelmed any 
current Equity cardholder with the possible 
exception of Tallulah. 

We walked past the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, where Shakespeare is buried, and 
where the entrance has a sign begging of 
wedding guests ‘No Confetti Please.’ The 
shoe cobbler on Henley Street, across from 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, repaired my Leica 
camera case and charged me a copper, less 
than two cents. He is the sole-and-heel 
mender for the population of Stratford-upon- 
Avon and also is the custom bootmaker for 
the theatrical company, creating and execut- 
ing, by hand, the styles appropriate to the 
period. His shop, too, is in a house more 
than 300 years old. ‘In this town, when you 
mention a date later than 1625,’ my son 
suggested, ‘it’s like saying recently.’ 

There was added excitement in Stratford 
upon-Avon, for a tinder box had just been 
unearthed in one of the upstairs rooms of 
the birthplace house. It contained fragments 
of linen thread prepared for burning, and 
some other small items as yet unassayed. 
The trustees of the Shakespeare Houses had 
been unaware of the existence of this relic 
in the wall of the fireplace. It came to light 
only when some laborers started to lime 
wash the ceilings and walls—a_ project 
which last had been undertaken recently 
that is, in 1793. 

On the windows of another upstairs room, 
scratched probably with a diamond, are the 
names of Thomas Carlyle and Walter Scott. 
The workmen were disappointed that their 
zealous labor failed to restore the signature 
of Charles Dickens, who had written it on 
the low ceiling, but so many visitors had 
touched it and so many guides had brushed 
it with their fingers when pointing it out, 
that it had worn off. 


In the office downstairs I bought some 
small books of Shakespeare’s sonnets to 
give to my friends. Although they are on 
sale all over the world, I felt that the son- 
nets purchased here were as near as one 
could get to the horse’s mouth. And in case 
of a belated discovery that they were 
printed in Japan or Jersey City, I felt that 
it would diminish my embarrassment if the 
clerk were to mark, with her rubber stamp, 
on the flyleaf of each book: ‘The Trustees 
(nd Guardians of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.’ 

The clerk said that this was not a com- 
mon request, and she reluctantly complied. 
In one book she placed the rubber stamp 
mark upside down, and apologized. I as- 
sured her it was quite all right, that ours is 
a topsy-turvy household anyway, and | 
would keep this copy myself. 

Satisfied, weary and feeling more than 
300 years old, we trudged back to our inn, 
and paused in the hallways to read the 
names of the Shakespearean characters, 
play or poem painted on each of the doors. 
We tiptoed and whispered past the door of 
Troilus and Cressida, lest lovers be dis- 
turbed, and entered our quarters. 

And as | lay down to sleep twixt the icy 
sheets of my bed in the Shakespeare Hotel, 
| heard my son whisper that appropriately 
enough we were ending our first night in 
Stratford-upon-Avon in the suite named 


{/l’s Well that Ends Well. 





Cliff-Dweller 


(continued from page 57) 


as Frank Norris’ The Pit on grain swindle, 
or Upton Sinclair’s exposure of the meat 
packing industry, The Jungle. Nor are they 
as brutal or grimly naturalistic as James 
T. Farrell's latter-day chronicles of the 
shanty Irish in Chicago’s South Side. A 
hundred times more explosive than Fuller 
as these writers may be, none of them has 
his warmth, humor or urbanity. 

Fuller’s initial attempt at realism, The 
Clif'-Dwellers, was published in 1893. It 
was the first realistic novel to have a set- 
ting laid in the busy metropolis of his 
birth. The novel created a bit of a flurry 
in professional circles. Mainly because the 
Chicago school of writers at the time went 
all out for realistic literature and, like 
their leader Hamlin Garland, had given up 
the pasture for the city stockyards and 
smoke-grimed streets. Furthermore, Fuller 
was a newcomer, a former renegade. His 
earlier precious enameled trifles were con 
trary to all the ideals the new writers ad 
vocated. They were stunned, but also over- 
joyed to be able to. welcome another convert 
into their ranks. Although The Cliff-Dwell 
ers was awkwardly constructed, it did pro 
vide the first real broad fictional canvas 
to encompass both Chicago’s business and 
society strata. Fuller’s next novel With the 
Procession justified the faith and support 
of Garland and his colleagues. The theme 
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of the expansion of the middle classes in 
the large American cities at the turn of the 
century was repeated. Again Fuller drew his 
characters from recognizable types among 
Chicago’s callous businessmen and their so- 
cial-climbing wives. Only this time he ex- 
plored as well the maze of municipal crime 
and corruption and had written an engross- 
ing tale, half satire, half melodrama. Ham- 
lin Garland declared that it ‘preserved so- 
cial changes in Chicago of the period more 
perfectly than any other story then or now.’ 
Theodore Dreiser and William Dean How- 
ells came forward to praise the novel for its 
authenticity and power. Henry Blake Fuller 
had arrived. 

However, this critical recognition did not 
appease the hunger and turmoil of the inner 
artist. Now that he had tackled realism and 
succeeded, Fuller was harried by the ques- 
tion of where to go from there. Some might 
call him a paradox. Perhaps the wiser ob- 
servation is that he ‘rode the two horses of 
romance and realism to the end;’ 


tells only half the story. 


though it 
Essentially a lone 
wolf and inclined to lead the perverse un- 
fastidious bachelor- 


social existence of a 


recluse, Fuller purposely discouraged in- 
timacy with others. Therefore much that has 
been said about him is based on pure con- 
jecture. Hamlin Garland is supposed to 
remarked that Fuller must live 


in shabbily genteel surroundings, in a sort 


have once 
of second-rate rooming house run speciaily 
for gentlemen of reduced financial circum- 
circle 


stances. For all Garland and his 


knew, this might be true. They had never 
been to his living quarters. 

Whatever battle went on inside the man, 
and it is apparent that he had a dual con- 
flict to fight, his innate good taste and mod- 
esty did not allow him to speak openly until 
Bertram Cope’s Year (1919). 


last book Fuller was to publish while alive. 


This was the 


Though it deals obliquely with the subject 
of homosexuality, it nonetheless took dar- 
ing to write a book of this nature at that 
time and in his position. If his literary 


cronies were puzzled by his shyness and 


aloofness, their eyes were surely opened 
In a 


previous novel On the Stairs he had already 


wide by reading between the lines. 
injected his own disillusionment and bitter- 
ness into the character of Raymond Prince, 
scion of an old family, who finds the shib- 
boleths of culture and privilege no match 
for Chicago’s rough new guise of commer- 
cial opportunism. It was inevitable, no 
doubt, that the next step in this semi-auto- 
biographical vein would be Bertram Cope’s 
Year. In this the hero is a young instruc- 
tor in English studying for his master’s de- 
gree at a university. The university has of- 
ten been thought to be Northwestern. But 
[ am certain that this is gratuitous specula- 
tion. Fuller was too discreet to suggest any 
resemblances to places or living persons in 
such a controversial work. Wasn’t it enough 
that his reading audience and friends were 
at last given a clue to his personal trouble? 

When one glances over the complete list 
of books Blake 


authored by Henry 


Fuller, 


one is amazed all over again at his virtuos- 
ty. In between his naturalistic fictions he 
was continually experimenting with satirical 
sketches in dramatic and verse form. The 
verse was not of the best, while some of the 
dramatic pieces were amusing and clever. 
The cognoscenti are said to have been titil- 
lated by The Puppet-Booth (1896) , for here 
merry sport was made of Maeterlinck’s suf- 
focating symbolism and Ibsen’s ponderous 
moralizing. In this lighter mood he also 
produced a volume of short stories and 
novelettes, Under the Skylights (1901). The 
book ranges from whimsy to a broad lam- 
pooning of the cultural aspirations of his 
native Chicago. Even Hamlin Garland is 
made the butt of several of the author's 
most spirited gibes. In his last three works 
which followed On the Stairs, he forsook 
the Chicago scene. Two of these, Gardens of 
this World and 


posthumously published. 


Not on the Screen were 
The former is a 
not altogether successful attempt to return 
to the romanticism and graceful manner- 
isms of The Chevalier de Pensieri-Vani and 
The Chatelaine de La Trinite. The last vol- 
ume, on the other hand, discloses his strong 
impulse to keep up with the times. Not on 
the Screen (1930) explores the influence 
of the film scenario on our current mores. 
Taking an incident from a movie plot and 
applying it to a real life situation, Fuller 
shows us, with his customary sardonic hu- 
mor, what could happen to any of us today. 


Ashton ‘ 
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Stevens 


if he 
Arms and the Man in his repertoire. 
‘If I did, retorted Mansfield, 
you wouldn’t understand it.’ 
‘Oh,’ Stevens replied casually, ‘I had 
hoped your diction had improved.’ 


actor-manager intended to include 


‘I’m afraid 


In summing up his own approach to 


criticism, Ashton Stevens has said in his 


own vernacular, “To be right if possible; to 
Branden- 
berg, of Editor and Publisher, has queried 


the Chicago sage 


be read if possibler.” George A. 
at intervals on this sub- 
ject. Stevens has told him that he still gets 
the same thrill when the curtain goes up 
that a race track gambler gets when the 
barrier is lifted. 

‘| regard the theatre as the most delect- 
able form of fiction. The theatre 


right is the ‘perfect service’ of fiction. It 


when it is 


even provides imagination for you.’ 
Mr. Stevens is one of those careful writ- 
likes to take 


impends, he says, ‘A 


ers who his time unless a 


deadline man can’t 
take too much time in writing. I don’t think 
you have any right to be duller than God 


made you.’ 


As to the greatest literary influence in 
his life, Mr. Stevens singles out Mark 
Twain who, he says, “Told wonderful 


stories wonderfully.’ He has a great respect 


for Shaw as a critic, but thinks him lacking 
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in heart, in spite of the great mark he made 
on ‘the criticking trade.’ 
Ashton Stevens 


found the vital Chicago so much to his 


It is small wonder that 


playgoing liking. During his forty years 
there he has interviewed hundreds of per 
sonages and attended hundreds of Loop 
openings. Once during the prohibition era 
he threatened to absent himself from Sun- 
day premieres, because that was the night 
that one gangster warlord habitually at- 
tended the theatre with his ‘entourage.’ 
Stevens said he was tired of bruising him- 
self on the ‘hardware’ of the bodyguards as 
he pushed through the lobby. 

Along with drama Mr. Stevens covered 
numerous news events. In 1911 his repor- 
torial daring made him the only newspaper 
man to fly in the first Chicago Aeronautical 
Meet. Accompanied by pilot G. W. Beatty, 
as the papers said, the two ‘ascended 5,000 
feet into clouds and were over lake and 
city for two hours, cutting capers in atmos- 
phere.’ At 


ograms’ which were rushed to the paper by 


intervals he dropped “Mteven- 
the finders. One of these read, ‘Please give 
me back my aisle seat at the Majestic.’ 
One legendary Stevens anecdote which 
has appeared in myriad variations, has to 
do with the evening he covered a very bad 
play and, at the end, found a murdered 
gangster sprawled beneath the marquee. In 
his notice he announced, “They shot the 
wrong man. He is still quoted around the 
Loop on the time a solicitous theatre asked 
if his seats were okay. ‘No,’ he snapped, ‘| 
cannot only-see, but | can hear every word.’ 
On the prophetic side he once wrote a 
column about the precocious boy who lived 
across the street. He predicted, ‘someday 
he will create an artistic disturbance in 
the world.’ Then only fifteen, it was some 
years before Orson Welles frightened the 
nation with his Martian invasion broadcast. 
added to the 
About 
years ago the critic met an actress at the 


Romance, too, can be 
Stevens Chicago stopover. twenty 
Goodman Theatre named Katherine Krug. 
On the occasion of their meeting, she was 
serving her student apprenticeship at ush- 
ering. Upon being introduced to the top- 
hatted celebrity she was delighted when he 
said ‘do you dance?’ and, when he asked 
her to meet him after the show at the Club 
\labam, she was sure she was on her way 
to audition for a musical comedy producer. 
rhe engagement, however, was purely social 
and they were married shortly afterward. 

Mr. Stevens made one more business 
trip to New York deferring to a Hearst re 
quest that he fill the spot on the American 
vacated by Allan Dale. Ensconced in a suite 
at the Algonquin in company with Percy 
Hammond of the Tribune, Ashton confided 
to his bride, ‘Percy writes better than I do, 
but | have better taste.’ Later Mr. Stevens 


retired to the next room, and Mr. Hammond 





confided to Kay, ‘We should have him here 


in New York. He writes better than I do, 


but I have better taste.’ Mrs. Stevens has 
always been glad that they returned to 
Chicago and left this point unsolved. 

The history of Ashton Stevens is the 
whole panorama of theatre in our time. In 
an early Brandenberg story Stevens was 
quoted as referring to the movies as “The 
Cafeteria of the Drama,’ in a later one, in 
logical critical progression, he said he be- 
lieved movies and radio had confined pa- 
tronage of the stage to ‘an epicurean audi- 
enc e. 

In 1948 he told Brandenberg, ‘It’s a cer- 
titude my occupation’s gone like Othello’s 
when television enters my home, rendering 
no longer necessary for attendance on a 
show, the top hat, the white tie, the ebony 
stick and the Annie Oakley.’ 

When I last saw Ashton Stevens he was 
at his home recovering from a chest ail- 
ment. He was as dashing and immaculate in 
white scarf and maroon smoking jacket as 
he had been in tails for a Loop opening. 

He was watching a baseball game on tele- 
vision, and told me he had finally accepted 
the new medium as a welcome guest during 
his confinement, “The programs are good at 
night, too,” he said, ‘Saw a wonderful 
mystery play the other evening.’ 

Actually 


for the future of the drama which he knows 


Ashton Stevens, has no fears 


matches his own durability. He likes to 
quote a letter written in 1937 by his friend 
William Gillette. It read, ‘I have the honor 
to report that the American Theatre is still 


declining.’ 





After Dark 


(continued from page 49) 


for the show, as is evidenced by the manner 
in which they turn their backs on a dish 
like the dancing Chez Paree Adorables to 
address themselves to a steak. 

The Empire Room of the Palmer House 
and the Boulevard Room of the Stevens 
plan their floor shows for a family trade. 
[he comedy seldom is rough at either of 
the Hilton houses. The Empire Room has 
been favoring torch singers for the last year 
or more, with a comedian, a puppeteer, a 
ballroom dance duo and the Merriel Ab- 
bott Dancers, who have been on the prem- 
ises since the room opened in 1933, round- 
ing out a typical bill. The Boulevard Room 
installed a rink four years ago and adheres 
to a series of ice skating shows, all lavish- 
ly gowned and lighted, and all very alike. 

The Blackhawk, on Wabash 


a low-budget night club with a history dat- 


Avenue, is 


ing from the mid-’20s, when the Coon- 
Sanders orchestra thrilled crystal set own- 
ers who stayed up to hear their old Knights 
of the Bath program. Kay Kayser and Bob 
Crosby drew the younger night prowlers of 
the °30s, 
goers comes to the Hawk to see revues like 


and the current crop of prom 
The Roarin’ °20s, which ran over a year. 
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In the Mayfair Room of the Blackstone, 
where torch songstresses and continental 
glamor boys used to flirt with the ringside 
patrons, there now are heard only the 
strains of a society band and the contented 
sighs of customers consorting with a menu 
sporting a charming French accent. In the 
LaSalle Hotel, which a few seasons ago 
featured a rhumba band and a line of danc- 
ing girls, there’s a five-man orchestra in the 
Lotus Room and a slogan about ‘tranquil 
dining. The Sherman’s aforementioned 
College Inn, where swing bands used to 
blare deafeningly, has been rechristened 
the Porterhouse, and strolling violinists 
play delicate dinner melodies. The yodelers 
and the Tyrolean dancers have forsaken the 
Swiss Chalet in the Bismarck, and the Al- 
pine atmosphere now is dependent upon 
décor and menu. 

Most of the jazz dens which flourished 
in the Loop during the war years have dis- 
appeared. The Blue Note, a Madison Street 
cellar housing all brands of shorthair music 
in a confusing succession of bebop and 
Dixieland bands, chanteuses and chamber 
groups, alternates fat years with lean ones. 
Jazz Ltd., since opening on Grand Avenue 
in 1947, has built a national reputation as 
a haven for New Orleans music, though 
some of its guests like Sidney Bechet and 
Muggsy Spanier are not noted as practi- 
tioners of that style. The Bee Hive on the 
South Side, the Capitol Lounge in the 
Loop, the Hi-Note just across the river, and 
Rupneck’s, the Normandy, the 1111 Lounge, 
Jim Isbell’s and the Silhouette, ranging all 
the way north to the city limits at Howard 
Street, are other surviving conventicles of 
hot jazz. 

Prohibition eradicated many celebrated 
old restaurants, along with cabarets, but 
the contemporary seeker after a square 
meal still can find plenty of dining rooms 
trimly modern or beerily ancient. 

Half a dozen old timers survived the 14 
dry years and now stand smugly as a little 
band of prandial patriarchs in a city where 
practically nothing antedates the fire of 
1871. Henrici’s, Randolph Street gathering 
place of show people and politicians, is the 
oldest of all, dating back to 1869. The Bos- 
ton Oyster House, in the nether regions of 
the Morrison Hotel, was opened by Colonel 
John S. Wilson in 1873 and still is proud 
of having introduced Chicagoans to their 
first broiled live lobster. Schlogl’s restau- 
rant has been at 37 South Wells Street 
since 1879, but today few of its assets re- 
main save the big round table around 
which Sherwood Anderson, Carl Sandburg, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Ben Hecht, Charles 
MacArthur, Harry Hansen, Vincent Star- 
rett and others used to sit in the ’20s. 

The Red Star Inn, possessor of one of 
the most comprehensive wine lists in town, 
has been an architecturally fancy landmark 
since 1899 in the dwindling German area 
(around North Avenue and Clark Street). 
The St. Hubert Grill, whose English menu 
flaunts its mutton chops with especial pride, 
has been in the south end of the Loop since 
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the turn of the century. 

Felled by the Volstead Act were Chapin 
& Gore’s, a turn-of-the-century rallying 
ground for bon vivants which stood on the 
present site of the Shubert Theatre; De 
Jonghe’s, on Monroe Street opposite the 
Palmer House until the De Jonghes sur- 
rendered in the face of the dread dry law 
and returned to their native Belgium; and 
Vogelsang’s, which won fame on Madison 
Street at the present location of Maurice's 
Restaurant from 1888 until two weeks after 
the land went allegedly arid. 

Their places have been taken by dozens 
of dining places whose meals, service, 
imagination and atmosphere make Chicago 
one of the best fed cities in the country. 

The Pump Room is celebrated for its 
between-train movie stars and its flaming- 
sword foods; Ireland’s boasts that it’s the 
largest restaurant in existence serving ab- 
solutely nothing but sea food; Pete’s Fa- 
mous Steaks is exactly what its name im- 
plies; the Shangri-La and Don the Beach- 
comber’s conjure up Cantonese dishes and 
exotic drinks; Sweden House spreads a 
champion smorgasbord; the Wrigley Build- 
ing Restaurant has a name for jumbo 
whitefish, salads and cocktails to soothe 
the harried radio men from nearby studios. 

The old-time night club with a line of 
girls to delight the balding daddies at the 
ringside tables may be conspicuous for its 
absence, but Chicago still is a ‘toddlin’ 
town’ after dark. 


Dance Center 
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years. This is a non-profit, democratic, edu- 
cational organization for the promotion of 
interest and activity in the dance as a fine 
art form. The Council has monthly meetings 
which consist of informative discussions, 
forums, lectures on the dance and related 
arts, and it also is interested in sponsoring 
young Chicago dancers. 

Then there is the Chicago Ballet Guild, 
an organization of over four hundred mem- 
bers who sponsor symposiums, lectures and 
semi-professional performances. As its name 
implies, the Guild is interested primarily in 
ballet, and other phases of dance are ac- 
corded a lesser place in their plans. Ann 
Barzel, one of the busiest figures in Chi- 
cago’s dance world, belongs to both the 
Dance Council and the Ballet Guild. She is 
a public school teacher who is also dance 
critic of the Chicago Herald American, an 
Associate Editor of Dance Magazine and is 
on the staff of Dance News. Ann Barzell has 
the greatest dance film collection in the 
country, she films practically every major 
dancer that appears in Chicago, and her 
dance library is one of the best in America, 
all of which makes her one of Chicago’s 
bright assets and strong supporters of dance. 

Another legendary figure in the Chicago 
dance scene is Maurice Seymour, the inter- 
nationally noted photographer. Ever since 





1933, the leading dancers began dropping in 
at the studio of Maurice Seymour whenever 
they were playing in Chicago. The great 
and near-great in dance have trooped into 
this studio in increasing numbers over the 
years because they, and the world, have dis- 
covered that Seymour has the ability and 
gift to record the essential qualities of line 
and grace which are an integral part of 
ballet. Over the years, Seymour has made 
some 5,000 pictures of dancers and his 
studio today contains the best tangible 
record extant of dance in Chicago. 

In the dance criticism field, Claudia Cas- 
sidy, of course, is the top lady. She is Chi- 
cago’s most-beloved, most-feared and most 
widely read dance critic. Starting out as a 
cub reporter on the Journal of Commerce, 
she won her first critical spurs the night 
she pinch-hitted for the regular critic in 
covering a Pavlova performance. She ended 
up that evening by interviewing both Pav- 
lova and Hurok, turned in a crack review 
and thus began her special interest in the 
field of dance. She left the Journal of Com- 
merce to join the Chicago Sun in 1941 and 
then went on to the Chicago Tribune in 
1942. Today, Claudia Cassidy ranks among 
the six top dance critics of the country and 
her reviews are always intelligent, analytical 
and perceptive. Two other noteworthy fig 
ures in the Chicago dance critic fraternity 
were Nik Krevitsky and Cecil Smith, and 
both deserted Chicago for New York. Nik 
Krevitsky is now active on Dance Observer 
while Cecil Smith, formerly a Theatre Arts 
staff dance critic, is now editor of Musical 
America. 

Though uneven in some of its other 
phases of dance, Chicago is definitely the 
Mid-western leader in dance education. Its 
native born or educated dancers such as 
Doris Humphrey, John Kriza, Pearl Lang, 
Kenneth Mac Kenzie, Ruth Ann Koesun 
and Richard Reed are eloquent examples of 
Chicago’s fine dance educational facilities. 
Moreover, Baltimore-born David Nilo went 
to Chicago, rather than New York, for his 
dance training and, with this background, 
joined Ballet Theatre. Today, two ballet 
studios, Edna McRae’s and the Stone- 
Camryn school, are among the first step- 
ping-off places, like Seymour’s studio, with 
nearly all the dancers that visit Chicago. 
And aside from Sybil Shearer’s classes in 
modern dance, there is a superlative course 
conducted by the distinguished Katherine 
Manning, another Humphrey-Weidman 
graduate, at the University of Chicago. 
Northwestern University is also noted for 
its Dance Department which is headed by 
Mrs. Delta Bannister, and Alma Hawkins is 
in charge of dance at George Williams 
College. As an incubator and producer of 
talent, Chicago is only equalled by San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and surpassed 
by only New York. 

Speaking of Chicago as a dance center 
today, Ruth Page says, ‘It hasn’t supported 
dance as well as it should have. Well, it 
supported me and all my mad experiments 

(continued on page 96) 
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just dandy as long as we had the Chicago 
Allied Arts, Chicago Opera, Ravinia Opera, 
World’s Fair and the Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect. Since none of these five ventures exist 
any more, Chicago is pretty much of a 
desert as far as local dancers and choreog- 
raphers are concerned. Ann Barzel is mak- 
ing a noble attempt to organize a Chicago 
Ballet Company, but for me there is noth- 
ing to keep me in Chicago. Chicago is 
certainly more important than Boston, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco because there has 
been much more dance activity, | believe, 
than in those other cities, but, of course, it 
isn’t half as important as New York. There 
is an intelligent and enormous audience in 
Chicago, and I wish I had had the oppor- 
tunity to build up an important company 
there.’ 

Just this last April, the New York City 
Ballet played its first American touring 
engagement at the Civic Opera House in 
Chicago. Its welcome there was warm and 
cordial and its probable return visits may 
well stimulate a fresh ferment in Chicago's 
dance activity. What the real results will 
be and what will happen to dance in Chi- 
cago remains to be seen. 
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One day he told me his dream was to be- 
come an actor, not to play romantic leads, 
mind you, but to be a comedian. 

Absent-mindedly I said, ‘Oh forget it, 
Ben.’ He said “Yes’m’ and started to back 
out the door. 

‘By the way,’ I asked, “What's your 
name?’ 

‘Turpin,’ he said, ‘Ben Turpin.’ 

There was a great feeling of camaraderie 
at Essanay and it should have survived the 
early pioneering days to become one of the 
important companies. One fatal flaw was 
that George Spoor had the idea that people 
were not interested in any movie longer 
than one reel! 

That, however, was not why I left him. 
| was caught in the reaper of an Efficiency 
Man. He started out by trying to make me 
a stool pigeon. He not only wanted to 
know who was going with whom but who 
was spending money on whom. When | 
didn’t play ball, I was through. 

Fortunately, I'd prepared for this Water- 
loo by selling the editors of the Chicago 
Record-Herald the idea on running a series 
by me to be called How To Write For The 
Movies. | was so heady from this sale which 
was to make me twenty-five big beautiful 
dollars every week, that I talked the A. G. 
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McClurg Publishing Company into publish- 
ing a book by me on the same subject. 

May I take this opportunity to apologize 
to the poor students of the University of 
Chicago who had to use my brain child as 
a text book. I am afraid they learned very 
little from my rules for scenario success but 
it gave me an idea. 

| figured if so many people were inter- 
ested in the ‘behind the scenes’ of making 
pictures, surely millions would be inter- 
ested in the ‘personalities’ up front—the ac- 
tors and directors. Why not write a column 
about the studios and the private lives of 
the movie players? 

‘How about a column about the movie 
stars,’ | asked William L. Handy, publisher 
of the Herald, ‘what they are like off the 
screen, whom they go with, what they 
wear?’ 

Handy said, ‘O.K. Why not. Might go. 
We'll use it with your by-line, and start 
you at $45 a week.’ 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is how the 
first movie column was born right down 
town in dear old Chicago. 

My day became a merry-go-round. I was 
as regular at meeting trains as any red cap. 
Lunch hours I was in the grander hotels 
with the Hollywood commuters: Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, Mae Marsh, D. W. Grif- 
fith, Mary Pickford, Mabel Normand, Mack 
Sennett. The movies were growing impor- 
tant. Overnight they became a national is- 
sue with the release of the first really great 
picture, The Birth of a Nation. Race riots 
flared, particularly in Chicago. 

The Herald, my paper, was against Grif- 
fith and the movie, thought it was a trouble- 
maker. | thought the picture was wonderful 
and was all on Griffith’s side. I can remem- 
ber going to James Keeley, the owner, and 
prevailing upon him.to see the movie be- 
fore he continued his attack and the picture 
was banned from Chicago. He did and was 
won over to Griffith’s side. 

As well as movie celebrities, Chicago had 
Jack Lait, 
Ben Hecht, Mary King (now Mrs. Joseph 
Patterson), Kate Cameron were young boys 


its share of newspaper stars. 


and girls in the business. But, alas, I was 
not to stay with them long. One rainy after- 
noon there was a rumor that our beloved 
Herald was ‘going under.’ And then over 
the Associated Press came verification of 
the bad news. Our paper was taken over by 
the Chicago Examiner, one of the extensive 
Hearst holdings, but I did not go with it. 

1 was through in Chicago—the gay, 
brazen city | had loved so well—and I| knew 
it. Wearily, desperately I packed my things 
and my daughter Harriet’s and bought a 
one-way ticket to New York. I couldn’t see 
through the tears that filled my eyes as the 
train pulled away from the familiar land- 
marks. | couldn’t say goodbye to Chicago. 
I never have. And in the years since, I have 
known a greater thrill turning onto Mich- 
igan Boulevard than I have ever felt on the 
Champs Elysées, Trafalgar Square, Nob 
Hill or even the electric clang of Forty- 


Second Street and Broadway. 
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